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Helping you 
Sleep better 


It may seem a bit un- 

usual... 

...that an electrical 
manufacturing company serving 
so many needs of a wide-awake, 
workaday world should be in- 
terested in helping you sleep. But 
with General Electric it’s a fact. 

Air conditioning units that 
make every night in the year ‘‘a 
good night to sleep’’—automatic 
home heating systems—silent 
fan's— quieter street cars and buses 
—heating pads—and feather- 
weight electric blankets for zero 
nights... 

These are only a few of the 
many aids to better sleep devel- 
oped by General Electric engi- 
neers and research scientists. 
General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 
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Taking the clatter out of the trolleys. Lucky 
indeed are folks sleeping along the routes of 
modern street cars and G-E powered electric 
trolley coaches. For these hush-hush vehicles 
barely whisper when they pass—even at full 
speed. The electric trolley coach is quieter by 
.actual noise-meter test. 
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She likes to sleep “‘snug as a bug in a rug’”’ on zero nights. Her husband is a ruggeder, 
warmer-blooded sort. But a feather-weight G-E automatic blanket for each is perfect 
for these blankets can be adjusted to keep beds at any degree of warmth evenly all night 


long, despite temperature changes. G-E automatic blankets are made according to the same 


principle that keeps high-altitude flying suits “‘electrically warm’’ even at 60° F. below zero. 





Taking the buzz out of fans means taking 
the buzz out of the blades. For a lot of fan 
noise, like airplane noise, comes from the 
whirring blades. The result of G. E.’s de- 
signing and testing innumerable fan blades 
is the unique ‘‘Vortalex’’ type. You can 
hardly hear it even if you listen carefully! 


Taking street light out of bedrooms. This 
new street light is the greatest advance in res- 
idential street lighting in 40 years. Designed 
by G-E lighting engineers, it projects light 
away from the houses and to the street. It 
provides more light on the street where it 
belongs and less on your house front. 


More Goods for More People at Less Cost 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Talking it Over 


It is said that progress 
thrives on change. But it is pos- 
sible for things to change for the 
worse as well as the better. 

What I am _ particularly 
thinking of now is the difference 
between the way men and women 
felt same years ago toward the 
company that employed them 
and the attitude of so many 
workers today. 

_ This change is lamentably 
apparent in the atmosphere of 
bitter antagonism amounting al- 
most to vindictive hatred that 
exists in the current labor un- 
rest. There are some who feel 
that this antagonism has been de- 
liberately fostered on the part of 
a few unthinking labor leaders. 
But this would be short-sighted 
indeed; for such a course would 
be injuring only their own in- 
terests. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. 

I do not intend—nor do I 
wish—to intrude my opinions as 
to the merits of today’s disputes 
between labor and management, 
although undoubtedly there is 
much to be said on both sides. 
But I do think that America has 
lost something in the disappear- 
ance of the close personal “team” 
spirit that used to distinguish’the 
relations between a man and the 
business for which he worked. 

I can remember when men 
spoke rather fondly of the com- 
pany they worked for. They took 
a personal interest in the busi- 
ness, because it meant so much 
to them. It provided their live- 
lihood; it was the means by 





which they secured food and 
sheltef and security for their 
families. They were proud of the 
product they helped make, for 
it not only meant much to them 
but also to their fellow-citizens, 
in contributing to the prosperity 
of their home town. This was 
especially true in the smaller 
cities and towns. 

When I was starting out in 
life, I did not feel that I was 
working for my employer as 
much as working with him. I 
considered that he and I were 
in the same boat. I wanted to ad- 
vance myself, the same as any 
other normal person, but I te- 
alized that my welfare was tied 
up with the welfare of the.com- 
pany that employed me. I could 
not expect to prosper unless the 
business prospered. 

Workers and management 
are on the same team, really; the 
prosperity of both depends upon 
the success of whatever com- 
modity they are making. It is a 
poor businessman, indeed, who 
doesn’t want to pay his employes 
as good wages as conditions will 
permit; for wages are the pur- 
chasing power that makes pros- 
perity. But, of course, no busi- 
ness can pay out more than the 
traffic will bear. In the end the 
business will be bankrupt and 
everybody will lose—workers as 
well as management. 

If there were a little more of 
the old-fashioned “home team” 
spirit I feel sure that much of the 
present labor trouble could be 
amicably solved. 


Sincerely, 


Aiskanllibeiain. 


Publisher 





SAVE YOUR CAR 
~ SAVE YOURSELF 


@ What a mess, when your car gets 
stuck in snow because you gambled 
driving without WEED TIRE CHAINS. 
You shovel and shove and jerk the car 
back and forth, but chances are nothing 
happens except the spinning of your 
wheels heats and damages your tires. 

By using WEED CHAINS and driving 
carefully on snow or ice, you avoid 
wasteful wear on tires, transmission 
and motor, as well as dangerous and 
costly skid accidents. 

Have your old chains repaired or buy 
new WEED CHAINS at once. See your 
dealer or service station immediately. 


when tires slip — 
Weed Chains grip 
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WEED AMERICAN 
Bar-Reinforced:More Traction 


A\\ Greater Safety-Longer Mileage ip 


BEST VALVE IN TIRE CHAINS 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


In Business for Your Safety 











FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 


| _- youre probably brushing 
/yE your plate with makeshift 
- cleansers— soak it in | 
POLIDENT instead !" | 





How YOU can Avoid 
Danger of DENTURE BREATH 


LAY SAFE! Soak your plate or bridge 

in Polident. Don’t brush with ordinary 
cleansers that scratch your denture. 
Scratches collect food and film, causing of- 
fensive DENTURE BREATH. 

Besides, plate material is 60 times softer 
than natural teeth. Brushing with ordinary 
dentifrices or soaps can wear down fitting 
ridges. Then, your plate loosens! 


With Polident, there’s no brushing —so 
no danger! It’s the new, safe way to keep | 
dentures sparkling clean, odor-free . . . just 
by easy, daily soaking. Helps keep your 
denture’s original, natural look—for less | 
than 1¢ a day. All drug stores; 30¢, 60¢. | 








Play Safe—Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 


It’s Easy! It’s Quick! yo BRUSH/ng 


Soak plate in Poli- = 

dent 15 minutes or & 
longer, rinse, and 
use. A daily Poli- 
dent bath keeps 
your plate sparkling 
clean, odor-free. 


POLIDENT 


USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! | 
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True Name. Re your story on Phil- 
ipse Castle (PATHFINDER, Oct. 17), Vred- 
ryk Flypse is what the Dutch called him. 
His real name was Bedrich Filip, a Czech. 
From German persecution he escaped to 
England, came to America. During the 
Revolution he remained loyal to England 
because she had befriended him. 

David F. Storrs, Lidgerwood, N. D. 

[But America had been his land of op- 
portunity.—Ed.] 


Hurley Pro & Con: Why did Ambas- 
sador Hurley get so suddenly wrought up 
and throw a fit—after first calling the 
members of the press around him? Could 
an able diplomat backed by the highest 
stopped »by subordinates? 
Sounds a little fishy, and smells of pub- 
licity-seeking. Of course, he wouldn’t be 
building himself up for a try for Sen. 
Chavez’s senatorial seat in 1946! New 
Mexico really has elected Republican Sen- 
ators. Besides, is it not the democratic 
way, in China as elsewhere, to let the ma- 


| jority choose the government? 


Oren M. Cutler, Chillicothe, Ohio 
. .. Long have borers-from-within car- 
ried on their subversive activities. Call- 
ing themselves liberals, but never Com- 
munists, or even “fellow travelers.”’ they 
have gradually intimidated our public men 
until hardly any of them dare to speak 
out. Gen, Hurley has turned the light on 
the festering sore that gnaws today at 
the vitals of our body politic. Now let’s 
do something about it. 
Enoch Dwyer, Menominee, Mich. 


FDR Tie: In your article titled “Aunt 


| Minnie” you stated that when President 


Roosevelt visited Omaha in 1943 I was 


| fortunate in getting a blue and gray tie 


from him. Then you said this tie has 
been auctioned off and the proceeds used 
for charity. I still have the tie in my 
possession and will in the future auction 


| it to raise funds for some project which 


will be beneficial to children, 
Minnie Olsen, Omaha, Nebr. 


Plain People. I enjoyed your arti- 
cle, “The Plain People.” The Amish do 
things we can’t see the reason for, but it 
would be better if more people would be 
as kind, unharmful and deeply religious. 

Byard S. Deputy, Dale Enterprise, Va. 


"Liberty" Dime: So they are replac- 
ing the Liberty head on the dime with 
that of Roosevelt. I wonder if the next 
move will be to take the Liberty from the 
Capitol dome and put an FDR up there. 
Surely some liberty should be left us. 

L. C. Oyster, M.D., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


[“Liberty” to disagree remains —Ed.] 
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World Law: If it is necessary to 
have national laws to compel people to 
obey the Golden Rule, it is still more 
necessary to have international laws to 
compel nations to obey the Golden Rule. 
And we do not and never have had as 
much as one paragraph of firm and binding 
international law that declares wars of ag- 
gression unlawful, 

In my humble opinion that is just 
exactly what this much-troubled world 
needs, and has needed for a long time. 

John A. Livingston, Auburn, Cal. 


A Suggestion: Now that Prime Min- 
ister Attlee and ex-Prime Minister Church- 
ill have had the privilege of addressing 
the joint sessions of Congress, how about 
some high official from the U. S. address- 
ing the British Parliament. What sav 
boys? 


H, O. Engee, Lake Preston, S. D. 


Landlord's Woes: This dishonest 
rent law is the principal cause of the 
scarcity of houses for rent. It costs 25% 
more to keep a house in repair nowadays 
than it did in 1941 and if a landlord hap- 
pens to get in a bad tenant, it is almost 
impossible to get him out. There are 
plenty of houses for sale. Young people 
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who have children should save their money 
and buy homes. 
C. H. Loomis, Garrettsville, Ohio 


Twins?: Is the resemblance between 
these two heads as noticeable to your 
readers as it was to me? 





International 


Gen. Yamashita 


Primitive Man 


The picture of Gen. Yamashita was 
published by you Nov. 21; the picture of 
primitive man is from a review of Roy 
Chapman Andrews’ Meet Your Ancestors. 

O. G. Johnson, Spokane, Wash. 


Good Talk. Of Publisher Patter- 
son’s Personal Messages to us, we wish to 
express our very real appreciation. They 
are interesting, enjoyable, uplifting as a 
talk with a good friend. 

Mrs, Ida M. Bell, Halfway, Wyo. 


... Thanks for your words about the 
fixed-income group. Their shrinking pur- 
chasing power not only means unfair hard- 
ship for them but may lead to general un- 
employment. 


A. B. Craft, Cranford, N. J. 


Israelites: Re the “Between Our- 
elves” discussion, ‘“‘Hebrew”’ is the lin- 
guistic, “Israelite” the national and “Jew” 
the religious designation, but all refer to 
the same people. 


Adelia Perry, Fort Branch, Ind. 


The Lobby Evil: If an employer at- 
tempts to influence the votes of his em- 
ployes, he faces a severe penalty; but 
after election, corrupt lobbies and lobby- 
ists may move in and use persuasion, 
threats or “financial means” to defeat good 
government and secure selfish legislation 
for private interests. This should be 
stopped. Lobbies and lobbyists should be 
abolished. 

Bob Walker, Zanesville, Ohio 

[Why not a lobby to abolish lobbies ?— 
Ed.] 


What's Wrong? Everywhere they 
are urging more education. Is it not a fact 
all our men in government and educational 
institutions are educated? Why don’t they 
show the people how to run our economy 
so there will be no inflation? Why don’t 
these educated people know how to em- 
ploy the unemployed? If the education we 
have doesn’t solve these problems, then 
how much more of such education should 
we have? 


E. J. Look, Mosinee, Wis. 











THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE 


BERNARD M. CULVER 





HE door to your safe and sound protection is wide 

open. Inside you will find a man trained and ex- 
perienced in the preparation of insurance policies suited 
to your particular needs. He will explain to you in 
simple, understandable terms all the technicalities of 
your insurance coverage, pointing out just how, where 
and why you are insured under your contract. He will 
survey your insurance needs without obligation and 
recommend whatever is needed for your proper 
protection. 


Make a note now to call on your insurance agent—meet 
him in his office—get acquainted—place your. confi- 
dence in his ability to give ,you the best in service 
and protection. 


If you do not know the Fidelity-Phenix representative in your town, write to 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. We will gladly send you his name. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


President which includes the following companies 





AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Vice President 











KEEP YOUR NATIONAL 
SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 







It’s valuable because the cost 





to you is low and because the 





proceeds will be paid to your 
beneficiary in the form of a 
monthly income—the best 
way for funds to be received. 
Bear in mind, even after you 
convert your policy to a 









permanent plan, it remains 
Government insurance. Keep 
on paying your premiums 
regularly to the Veterans’ 
Administration in Washing- 
ton, D. C. and don’t let your 
insurance lapse. 









NDEPENDENCE 


‘ae miele. 
STANDS THE PENN 






MUTI 





These questions and hundreds of others are 
answered in the fourth edition of this 56-page 
booklet. Originally prepared for our policy- 


holders in the Armed Forces and 






their families, it is widely used by 
Counselors and others in Service 
camps, stations and hospitals. 
We shall be glad to send you a 


copy... mail the coupon below. 


Mail this coupon | 
for your FREE BOOKLET! 


a! 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, War Service Bureau 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: Kindly send me a free copy of the booklet Answers to 


: | 
THE PENN worua, | S22": 


LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY | NAME 


FOUNDED IN 1847 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE; PHILADELPHIA + ADDRESS 


kkk 
CITY, 
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| UNDER THE DOME 





MAIN REASON FOR HALF-HEARTED management endorsement of Truman's strike formula 
is that most employers are now convinced no labor legislation will be 
satisfactory unless it makes unions responsible under contracts. 


NO SUCCESSFUL METHOD has yet been suggested for putting teeth in no-strike 





contracts, holding unions to their promises. Imposing fines or re- 
quiring bond won't work because unions won't sign such contracts. 


THE FIGHT IN CONGRESS over the British loan is going to be bitter. Some legis-— 
lators question whether Congress has right to okay a loan of this type. 


ONE OF OPA'S TOUGHEST OPPONENTS, National Retail Dry Goods Association, has put 
out much statistical material showing how OPA imposed a price 
"squeeze," but has failed to point out that its members made top 
profits in 1945. 


PUBLIC OPINION SAMPLING of Greeks, after their forthcoming election, will be 
carried on for the U.S. by two lowa State professors. Idea is to de- 
termine if voting was free and open. 


OVERSEAS BROADCASTS BY U.S. Government will come under Congressional scrutiny 


soon. State Department will have to defend program well if it wants to 
keep it going at estimated cost of $80,000 a day. 


SUPER-—DUPER DENTIFRICE is slated for the market soon. It'll cost $1 or more, 
but last several months; is supposed to have special antiseptic qual- 
ities. : 

RADIO SURVEY made by Department of Agriculture shows news programs are the most 
popular, "soap operas" far down the list. 


a sound ray which kills germs. Russians, Germans both worked on simi- 
lar rays, claimed they could kill rats. 


WARTIME INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEES which worked with government aren't all 
folding up. Some, like the food industry's, will continue operations. 


LATIN—AMERICAN NATIONS aren't supporting Uruguay's proposal for joint interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of any nation which denies freedom to its 
people, threatens the peace. 


DETROIT INSIDERS INSIST there's no truth in rumors that Ford first offered auto 
workers a substantial increase, then backed out. Also, they say it 
isn't true that General Motors has been "wining and dining" John L. 
Lewis. 


EXTRA TRIPS WERE MADE this month by many Great Lakes freighters in effort to 
build up iron ore stockpiles at lower lake ports, coal stockpiles at 
upper lake ports. 


EXPECT OTHER MOTOR CAR COMPANIES to follow the Ford lead, ask dealers to set 


aside percentage of early cars for veterans. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT IS EXPECTING a fight when it revives the anti-trust suit 
against oil companies. Says it would rather thresh it out in court 
than accept consent decree, unless companies agree to knuckle under 
completely. 


GETTING THE BOYS HOME FOR CHRISTMAS is playing havoc with some home state 
reception plans. Divisions are split up on boats docking at different 
ports. Texas' plans for dockside welcome for 36th Division have been 
spoiled, ditto for New England's welcome to the 26th. 


NEW HOUSING CONTROL PLAN placing home construction on cubic foot basis instead 
of price is under consideration by Federal officials. Idea would be to 
assure small homes by materials allocation: 60% for small homes, 257% 
for apartments, 15% for btg homes after allowing needed materials for 
industrial expansion. ‘ 
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When you go to buy new tires 


KEMEMEER THIS ~ 


FF the past four years all tires have been put 
to the sternest test of quality in history. 


Never before did car owners everywhere watch 
performance so carefully, check mileages so 
zealously — giving millions their first true- 
measured comparison of tire values. 


And the pay-off is: Today Goodyear tires have 
risen to the highest peak of popular preference 





in all their 30 years of world leadership! 


There can be only one reason. In these critical 
years more people have found Goodyears to be 
first in mileage, first in endurance, first in econ- 
omy — the qualities you want most in the new 
tires you buy today. 


TO MAKE YOUR PRESENT TIRES LAST — fortify them with 
a Goodyear Extra-Mileage Recap and new Goodyear Heavy- 
Duty Deluxe inner tubes — available at all Goodyear dealers’. 


All-Weather—T.M. The Goodyear T. & R. Co. 


OODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Formula 


President's labor plan is endorsed, op- 
posed; incentive wage system 
urged as strikes continue 


The President had suggested fact- 
finding boards, cooling-off periods for ma- 
jor labor disputes. 

Management approved with reserva- 
tions (see Prices & Plain Talk). Congress 
promptly drew up the necessary bills. 
Labor screamed. (Murray, CIO: “Abject 


cowardice” before “arrogant” corpora- 
tions. Lewis, UMW: A “fooler bill” to 
“straitjacket industrial relations.” Green, 


AFL: Will create “feeling and unrest.”) 
Disputes. The President also called 
on General Motors strikers and manage- 
ment to resume production. Their nego- 
tiators met again; GM repeated its 10% 
offer, UAW rejected it. The strike went on. 
So did disputes elsewhere. UAW’s 
talks with Chrysler broke up, Navy finally 
took over San Francisco’s struck ship re- 
pair basin. Yale & Towne factory pickets 
let executives out of the plant (where 
they’d been tending fires, cooking their 
own meals) after Connecticut’s Gov. 
Baldwin threatened to use state police. 

But there were some results. Glass- 
workers settled for a 7% increase; shirt- 
makers got a 20% bump. 

Meaning. The President’s move was 
mild. Labor, for all its squawking, would 
prefer it to tougher anti-strike bills brew- 
ing in Congress. But it was no cure-all. 


From Cleveland came word of a plan 
that had worked in the Lincoln Electric 
Co. for 12 years. President James F. Lin- 


Acme 





coln wrote Truman calling for co-opera- 
tion between Management, Labor; told of 
his incentive wage plan which had re- 
sulted in no strikes, no workers laid off, 
no wage cuts, more jobs, sales prices down 
60%, earnings per man quadrupled (aver- 
age last year $5,800), dividends continu- 
ous and increasing. It sounded utopian, 
but it was true. 


Byrnes Hits Back 


The angry ex-Ambassador to China 
had repeated his charges before a Senate 
committee. 

Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley had 
heatedly alleged that State Department 
career men (specifically George Atcheson 
and John S. Service, who worked under 
him) had opposed his policies, favored 
giving U.S. arms to Chinese communists, 
hampered his work, caused his resignation. 

Also, according to Hurley, Under 
Secretary Dean Acheson had “defeated 
and destroyed” U. S. policy in Iran, Asked 
by Senators to expand his charges, the 62- 
year-old Oklahoman pleaded fatigue. 

Rebuttal. Appearing in defense of 
his department, Secretary of State Byrnes 
expressed surprise at Hurley’s demand for 
a “clear statement of policy.”” Our China 
policy, he said, was “obvious.” It called 
for support of Chiang Kai-shek, broaden- 
ing his government, greater internal unity. 

The records of the accused men, 
Byrnes continued, didn’t support Hurley’s 
claims of disloyalty and insubordination. 
Career men had a right to voice their 
views, even when these conflicted with 
U. S. policy. 
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PRODUCERS, CONSUMERS. Executives of strikebound Yale & Towne plant, Stamford, Conn., 


stayed on the job, cooked their own meals. 





Acme 


BYRNES. He firmly defended his foreign policy. 


Meaning. There is need for greater 
teamwork in the State Department, closer 
policy direction at the top. But Hurley 
had not supported his charges and there 
was now less likelihood of a full-dress 
Congressional investigation. 


Frank Witnesses 


The Pearl Harbor commanders had 
been warned. That had been established 
by previous testimony. Now the Con- 
gressional committee wanted to know why 
they had nevertheless been caught asleep. 

For this, two exceedingly frank wit- 
nesses—ex-Chief of Staff George C. Mar- 
shall and Lt, Gen. Leonard T. Gerow— 
took a share of the blame. 

Gerow, who was war plans officer 
four years ago, admitted he hadn’t prop- 
erly evaluated the answer of Lt. Gen. 
W. C. Short, Hawaii Army Commandant, 
to warnings of a possible Jap attack 
(Short had established only an anti-sabo- 
tage alert). 

Short's Fault? Marshall said he must 
have seen Short’s reply, agreed: “That 
was my opportunity to intervene, and I 
didn’t take it.” Then he added (and this 
applied to Admiral H. E. Kimmel, too) 
that Short was a responsible commander 
who should have acted on his own. 

Marshall explained he didn’t tele- 
phone a last minute warning because he 
knew Axis agents had even tapped FDR’s 
Trans-Atlantic phone calls to Churchill. 

Revelation. Over Marshall’s pro- 
test, the committee revealed his 1944 let- 
ters to Gov. Dewey (PATHFINDER, Oct. 1) 
in which he asked the GOP Presidential 
candidate not to disclose the U. S. had a 
machine which deciphered both German 
and Jap codes. Military officials said this 
revelation at the hearing would cost the 
U. S. an advantage, because other nations 
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WARNINGS IGNORED. Gens. Marshall and Gerow admitted they might not have alerted Pearl 
Harbor sufficiently. Joseph L. Lockard, who had sounded a futile alert, thought the whole 
investigation silly. 


now would develop new and tougher codes. 

In Williamsport, Pa., Joseph L. Lock- 
ard, who as an Army private, detected the 
approaching Jap planes in his radar screen 
and gave a warning which was ignored, 
had this comment on the whole Pearl 
Harbor investigation: “Asinine.” 


Up and Over 


The Victory Loan went over the top. 
Treasury announced that bond sales had 
reached $2,765 million more than the $11 
billion goal. 

Only laggards were individuals who 
had bought only 61% of their $2 billion 
quota. But, though the drive ended offi- 
cially Dec. 8, they still had a chance to 
reach 100% because E-Bond sales con- 
tinue until Dec. 31. 


Awakening 


Veterans were finding civilian life dif- 
ferent from their dreams, 

Few were the jobs paying as high as 
$400 a month (which some servicemen 
had drawn). Experience gained in uniform 
was not always valuable in earning a liv- 
ing. The problem was especially difficult 
for young vets unemployed before the war. 

Blow. Those who took jobs got a 
shock when they found how much of their 
income was withheld for taxes, USES had 
some 11,000 job openings in the Capital, 
but about 8,000 were in low-pay, hard- 
work trades and services which veterans 
frankly didn’t want. 

Better Jobs. Army Air Forces de- 
cided to do something about it, held a 
powwow of soo industry and labor repre- 
sentatives at Mitchel Field, L. I., to urge 
placement of returning AAF personnel in 
best possible jobs, 

From Chicago, an Industry for Vet- 
erans organization reported 3,000 firms 
had promised to hire as many former 


servicemen as possible. 

The Kansas City Star surveyed em- 
ployers in its balliwick, got enthusiastic 
endorsement of veterans as employes. The 
ex-G, I., said one plant executive, “is 
100% on the job.” 


Fight for '46 


The Republican National Committee 
mapped next year’s strategy at Chicago. 

Its Congressional representatives had 
provided a framework, In foreign affairs, 
they endorsed the UNO, the inter-Ameri- 
can system, essential international relief, 
rights of small nations to choose their own 
governments, ultimate stabilization of 
world arms. 

In domestic affairs, they stood for 
strong armed forces, equality. of oppor- 
tunity for all, better tax distribution, a 
balanced budget, stable farm prices, vet- 
erans’ aid, collective bargaining. 

Dissenters. The machinery was well- 
oiled to adopt this as the party program, 
but Illinois’ Gov. Dwight H. Green tossed 
in a monkey wrench. The GOP, he said, 
should quit glossing over its defeats, quit 
angling for radical votes; instead should 
start shouting about the “rape of Java,” 
the “betrayal of Poland”; in general should 
go back to the “tried and true” policies 
of the ’20s. 

Rep. Charles M. La Follette (R.- 
Ind.) also wanted a reversal but a differ- 
ent kind. “It [the GOP] must be the 
radical party . . . not the conservative,” 
he held, 

Elmer Benson, CIO Political Action 
leader thought so, too. Minnesota’s lib- 
eral ex-Governor Stassen, he said, had 
made a “fine statement of principles” for 
the Republican Party in his recent en- 
dorsements of world co-operation, his 
labor-management views, etc. 

Meaning. All this showed widespread 
interest in the party’s future, but it also 
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showed dissatisfaction with the tentative 
program. It was long on promises, short 
on methods. It generalized without being 
specific on such key issues as U. S. mili- 
tary training, world arms stabilization. 


Prices & Plain Talk 


On New York’s swank Fifth ave., the 
casual shopper could pay $32.50 for a 
child’s linen suit; $rso for men’s pajamas 
and matching robes; $95 for nightgowns; 
$155 for a woman’s slack suit (sweater 
extra); $1,936 for a silver fish-plaiter. 
One store advertised mink coats for dogs 
at $246, plus tax, 

And buyers with more money than 
there were goods, gobbled them up while 
at the nearby soth National Association 
of Manufacturers’ convention speakers 
warned against inflation. 

Danger. Loudest warning came from 
OPA’s Chester Bowles, who urged NAM 
to forget its demand for erasing price con- 
trol in 60 days else costs of living will 
skyrocket. 

But NAM’s outgoing chief, Ira 
Mosher, offered other anti-inflation safe- 
guards: A reformed federal fiscal policy, 
a tax program to encourage investment. 

He also (1) okayed Truman’s fact- 
finding committees but warned against 
prying into confidential business records; 
(2) urged U. S. deny special privileges 
he said labor now enjoys; (3) said it’s up 
to business to solve economic problems. 

Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) accused Bowles 
of trying to set up “a complete control of 
profits.” New NAM head Robert Wason 
said production, not price control, was 
needed. Ex-Minnesota Gov. Stassen urged 
President Truman to call an immediate 
conference on domestic problems, said in- 
flation stemmed from scarcities of goods. 

Housing. To help remedy one scar- 
city, Truman announced the government 
would restore priority controls for home- 
building. 
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Navy’s Wars 


[he Navy was having its say and 
there was nothing bashful about Fleet 
Admiral Ernest J. King’s third and final 
rgport on the war. 

The Navy, said Admiral King, won 
the war in the Pacific “with ground and 
air support.” 

Biggest factor in this victory was the 
perfection of amphibious landings. King 
called it the “outstanding development of 
the war.” 

Losses. Hardest Pacific battle was 
the Okinawa invasion when the Japs dam- 
aged 250 Navy vessels. 

Of 332 major Jap warships lost, the 
Navy claimed 257 (a figure Army Air 
Forces seemed likely to question). Ameri- 
can subs destroyed at least 275 warships 
of all types, and more than 1,000 mer- 
chant vessels totaling some 5 million tons. 

Jap subs were relatively ineffective 
e\cn though, as King now revealed, they 
were joined by German U-boats which 
fought in the Pacific after the European 
war’s end. The Germans, incidentally, lost 
782 U-boats, the last one off Long Island, 
N. Y., two days before VE-Day. 

Meaning. The U. S. must be pre- 
pared for the era of “push-button” war- 
fare, must continue its development of 
revolutionary new weapons such as remote 
control guided rockets and pilotless air- 
craft. (With an eye to this, Navy named 
air admirals to three of its seven top 
jobs.) But, said King, in referring to the 
touchy merger question, the Navy must 
develop on its own: “To attempt unity of 
command in Washington is ill-advised in 
concept and would be impracticable of 
realization.” 


4-H Charts New Era 


Nearly 1,200 delegates came from 47 
states and Canada, represented more than 
1.7 million young people. 
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KID. Henry McGowan, 18, N. Y., will umpire 
professional baseball! next year. 


In Chicago for the 24th annual 4-H 
Club (head, heart, hands and _ health) 
meeting, they heard Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson, other speakers; adopted a guide- 
post charter for the reconversion period. 

Prizes, $200 college scholarships, 
went to Ora V. Callahan, Rushville, Ind., 
and Eldore Janzen, Kremlin, Okla., for 
achievement; to Donald McKnight, Street, 
Md., and Mary A, Nelson, Humboldt, 
Kan., for leadership. 

Selected, too, were the nation’s health- 
iest boys and girls: Eleanor E, Chapman, 
Centerburg, Ohio; Louse Hale, Randlett, 
Okla.; Harold Savoy, Cameron, La.; Har- 
ris Reinboldt, Marshall, Minn. 


They All Come Back 


“Somehow a man will just always 
come back for his hat.” 

Acting on this theory, Bill Blanscet, 
San Angelo, Texas, too old to go to war, 
decided to keep his young friends’ hats 
while they went off to fight, 


FOUR OF A KIND. Picked as health champions at the annual 4-H Club Congress in Chicago, 
these youngsters plan to stay thot way with milk. 


! 


At first there were only two hats— 
one his own son’s—hung in his living- 
room, but the idea caught on and service- 
men from as far away as Columbia, S. C. 
dropped in to add to the collection, 

Strangely, the theory seemed to work. 
By war’s end, 56 hats had been “checked” 
at the Blanscet home, and all 56 men were 
alive and well. 


Full Participation 

With 24 Senators absent or not vot- 
ing, the Senate passed the United Nations 
Participation Act, enabling this country 
to pull its weight in the World Security 
Organization charted at San Francisco. 

Vote was 65 to 7. Now the Participa- 
tion Act goes to the House, where passage 
is assured. 

Complacency. Apathy featured Sen- 
ate debate. Said Sen. Willis (R.-Ind.): 
“Tt is unfortunate that the people of the 
U. S. are little concerned with the me- 
chanics of the organization we propose 
to set up.” 

Key section of the measure is one 
permitting the President to assign Ameri- 
can armed forces to the Security Council 
to preserve peace. Constitutionalists who 
felt such far-reaching legislation should 
be in treaty form, requiring two-thirds 
majority vote of the Senate, lost 57-r4. 


Christmas Rush 


During the war, travel was tough. 
The Office of Defense Transportation, 
seeking to avoid travel rationing, appealed 
to the public’s patriotism to stay off 
trains, planes and buses; invoked a con- 
vention ban to help them do it. 

Last week, with the war over, travel 
still was bad—and getting worse. Trans- 
portation officials expected the biggest 
Christmas travel in history. 

Reasons. December will be the peak 
month in troop demobilization, with about 
one million servicemen being moved home 
from East and West Coast ports. The con- 
vention ban is off and war’s end has been 
regarded by many as an invitation to take 
deferred trips home this holiday season. 
ODT feels that, as a war agency, it now 
has no business making peacetime no- 
travel appeals. 

Effect. Unless people voluntarily stay 
put, interstate carriers will be swamped 
from now until after New Year’s, Many 
a civilian and furloughed serviceman will 
have to stand. 


Week at Home 


East: While a fire next door filled 
their own quarters with smoke, firemen 
in Union City, N. J., slept peacefully, 
finally had to be awakened by a passer-by. 

Mrs, Julia Wolfe, 85, mother of nov- 
elist Thomas Wolfe, died in New York 
City where she had gone “to see what’s 
delaying Tom’s biography.” 

Midwest: In southern Indiana an 
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honest advertiser tried to sell a 160-acre 
farm. “Not much of a farm,” said he, “but 
a swell hideout from atomic bombs.” 

West: Hollywood learned Byron 
Price, former top U. S. censor would be- 
come vice president of the “Johnson (for- 
merly Hays) Office.” Reputed salary: 
$75,000 a year. 

South: Carriers and Navy planes 
searched the Atlantic near Miami for five 
torpedo bombers which disappeared on a 
routine flight. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE. 





Great Open Spaces 


Sen. W. Lee O’Daniel comes from 
Texas, and needs plenty of elbow room. 
He couldn't find a Texas-sized house in 
Washington. So he bought a whole apart- 
ment building. It has 40 rooms, 14 kitch- 
ens, 14 bathrooms. He plans to use it all. 

“I'd sure hate to have my friends 
come up from Texas and have no place to 
entertain them,” he explained. 

In its present form, he admits, the 
edifice isn’t exactly what he wants. It’s 
too chopped up. 

Room to "Expand." “Why,” he said, 
“there isn’t a room in the building big 
enough for a dining room. I’m a man who 
likes a big dining room. We'll knock down 
some partitions. 

“T need a big house. I got two sons, 
coming-out of the Army. I got a daugh- 
ter, two grandchildren—fine children, And 
I have a mother-in-law. Most folks don’t 
like their in-laws, but I do. 

“In my home in Texas (it was the 
Governor’s mansion) we had 21 reoms— 
big ones—and we didn’t find it any too 
big.” 

O’Daniel bought the building, which 
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LA GUARDIA. Both an actor and a moralist. 


is within shouting distance of the Capitol, 
several months ago, but he hasn’t been 
able to use it. He had to wait for the ten- 
ants to find new lodgings. Now he faces a 
court fight because three tenants refuse 
to move. 

Help Wanted. One tenant, won't 
get out, O’Daniel says, “until I help him 
win a $10,000,000 claim against the Ger- 
man government. That’s the trouble with 
being a Senator—somebody’s always got a 
claim.” The tenant denies it. 


No Parking 


Up for debate in the House came a 
bill to revive a defunct Capital office, the 
D. C. Motor Vehicle Parking Agency. It 
was proposed by Rep. Coffee (D.-Wash.), 
called for an appropriation of $5,000. 

Up jumped Rep. Cannon (D.-Mo.), 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, both barrels blazing. 

“Some Congressman went downtown 
to go to the movies,” he said. ““He couldn’t 
park his car right away. He got angry 
and came up here and put a bill to create 
a parking agency into the hopper. That’s 
how this parking agency started.” 

Apparently impressed, the 
voted down the bill, 53 to 17 


je 


House 


Hizzoner 


New York's Mavor Fiorello La Guar- 
dia was in Washington to address the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers. j 

For his audience, he had a moral— 
don’t let your job go to your head. Then, 
in elaborate pantomime, he told how be- 
coming a judge sometimes changed ordi- 
nary Joe Citizen into a_ self-important 
potentate. 

“IT had a neighbor, a sensible fellow, 
a good family man. I appointed him judge. 
A few months later I passed his 
apartment and this is what I heard. . .” 

(Here the Mayor threw up an imagi- 
nary window, crooked a housewifely el- 
bow on an imaginary sill.) 

“Milton, Sidney! Come up at once. 
Your father. his honor, the judge, has 
come home to dinner.” 


That Man Hurley 


Day before his appearance on the 
Congressional witness stand (see Nation), 
Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, well-mus- 
tached ex-ambassador to China, went to 
a cocktail party in the stately Mayflower 
Hotel. 

Somewhere amid the glitter and gold 
braid—adorning, among others, Admirals 
Nimitz and Richardson, Marine General 
Vandegrift—Hurley spotted his heavily- 
bearded friend, George Holden Tinkham, 
Harvard ’94, ex-Congressman from Mas- 
sachusetts, big game hunter (Tinkham 
also claims to have been the first Ameri- 
can to shoot at the Austrians after U. S. 
declared war in 1917). 

Old Timers: Said Tinkham to Hur- 
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Pathfinder Photo 


SAID Tinkham, Hurley: “l knew you when.” 


ley: “I knew you when you didn’t have a 
mustache.” Retorted Hurley: “And | 
knew you when you didn’t have a beard. 
“I’m for you 100%,” said Tinkham. 

Later at the same party, Hurley 
leaned over to a friend to whisper: 
‘How’m I doin’, Kid? Have they got me 
down?” 

The friend assured him they hadn't. 
Hurley chuckled; at the hearing next day 
he proved it. 


Poor but Hopeful 


New cries for more pay for the Presi- 
dent and Congress burst out all over Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Partly responsible was a magazine ar- 
ticle by Jonathan Daniels, former White 
House press secretary, pointing out that 
President Truman has only $28,000 a year 
left of his salary, after taxes, 

With the other expenses entailed by 
his job, Truman has little chance of “keep- 
ing out of the red.” Unlike FDR, he has 
virtually no private income. 

Departures. More shouts followed 
the resignation of 55-year-old, bespec- 
tacled Rep. Robert Ramspeck (D.-Ga.) 
after 16 years of working in Congress 
without a raise, to take a job with the 
Air Transport Association of America at 
a reputed $25,000 a year. 

Ramspeck is the latest in a parade of 
legislators—led by ex-Senator “Happy” 
Chandler, now $75.000-a-year baseball 
czar—who have quit this year for pleas- 
anter and/or richer jobs. 

To keep the bandwagon from being 
overloaded, Rep. Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.) is 
fighting to get a pay raise bill through 
before Christmas. 


Job Nobody Wants 


In general, there is nothing a Con- 
gressman likes better than to be chairman 
of a committee. The resignation of Rep. 
Ramspeck, however, indirectly left open 
one chairmanship that legislators scramble 
only to avoid. 

This is the post of heading the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, vacated by 
Rep. Jennings Randolph (D.-W. Va.) as 
he moved into Ramspeck’s old spot as 
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Civil Service Committee Chairman. 

The District Committee chairman is 
often called jestingly “The Mayor of 
Washington.” To him it’s no joke. 

Wasted Effort. There ate several 
reasons why the job is unpopular. First, 
there is little chance that anything the 
D. C. chairman accomplishes in Washing- 
ton civic affairs will win votes at home. 

In the second place, Washingtonians 
(who don’t have a vote in running either 
their city or their nation—and resent it) 
are quick to complain in person or by 
phone about any local legislation they con- 
sider unjust—and when was there a law 
everybody liked? 

So when Randolph said he’d resign, 
Rep. McGehee (D.-Miss.), first in line, 
bluntly refused the chairmanship: “I’ve 
got enough headaches,” he said. Rep. 
McMillan (D.-S. C.), next in line, said: 
“T'll take it, if it comes my way.” 


Low Cost of Living 


Rep. Clare Hoffman (R.-Mich.), in 
the middle of a hot debate on the cost of 
living, came out with an astonishing as- 
sertion: No matter what others might 
say, his own cost of living hadn’t gone up 
a jot during the war. 

Avowed Hoffman: “When I find an 
apple for 10¢ or a pear for 15¢, I just 
don’t buy them. They wouldn't taste 
good at that price.” 

Later, in his office, Hoffman admitted 
he had “exaggerated a little.” 

Abides by Rule. “But it’s true just 
the same,” he said. “Most people who 
complain could live just as cheaply as be- 
fore the war, if they'd follow my rule: If 
it costs more, don’t buy it.” 

Where he used to eat steaks, Hoffman 
now eats bread, milk, cereal. “And when 
I do get a steak,” he added, “I eat all of 
it—not just the tender part, like most 
people, 

“Most of my shirts are patched. The 
laundry tears them to pieces but I wear 
them anyway.” As for socks, handker- 
chiefs, and underwear, he doesn’t even 
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send them to the laundry. He washes 
them himself—right in his office. 


Lend-lease for Ike 


Here’s the poser that’s got them 
scratching their heads over in the Penta- 
gon: What will Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower do with his ancient and historic 
Scottish castle?) Not to mention his 2,000- 
acre shooting preserve! 

Sir Ian Colquhon, chairman of the 
National Trust of Scotland, gave the gen- 
eral a free lifetime use of Culzean Castle 
and grounds, about midway between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. He said the castle 
would be kept fully staffed, awaiting Eis- 
enhower any time he drops in. 

“On behalf of the Scottish people,” 
said Sir Ian, “I ask Gen, Eisenhower to 
become our guard during his lifetime. It 
is Scotland’s opportunity to offer hospi- 
tality to a great man.” 

Busy Signal. But the great man 
didn’t snap up the offer. Without even a 
canned statement to celebrate the event, 
Eisenhower quietly took over Gen. Mar- 
shall’s Pentagon office and arduous duties 
as Army Chief of Staff. His trip to Scot- 
land was put off “indefinitely”; an aide 
said maybe the general would go after he 
retires—nine years hence. 


Quick Cash 


For weeks Congress had debated a 
$1.3 billion appropriation for the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. UNRRA Director Herbert Leh- 
man complained bitterly that the agency’s 
coffers were nearly depleted. 

Finally last week it looked as if 
someone in UNRRA had grown weary of 
Congress’ devious methods, decided to 
take matters in his own hands. U. S. Se- 
cret Service men traced to a printing ma- 
chine in a deep, dark UNRRA basement, 
some very badly printed counterfeit bills. 
There were some $1os and plenty of $1s. 

Unofficial. Fortunately (or unfortu- 
nately), the bogus money did not find its 
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ECONOMY. Rep. Hoffman saves his money by doing his own laundry and eating simple meals. 
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BOND SALESMEN. To help Victory Loan, this 
8-ton temporary statue of lwo Jima flag-raising 
went up near Navy Building. 


way into the regular UNRRA fund. In- 
stead—or so the Secret Service men 
charge, anyway—it wound up in the house 
of one Manuel Gonzalez, a former UNRRA 
employe whose job it was to run the 
printing machine—to print official 
UNRRA documents, of course, not cash. 
A UNRRA spokesman wanted it 
made clear his organization had nothing 
to do with the bogus money. He added 
crossly: “They were very crudely printed 
bills—wouldn’t deceive a child,” 


Supply Problem 


The Senate asked the War Depart- 
ment for a list of reserve supplies on hand 
and needed for the peacetime Army, The 
answer came back: 

Twenty-eight million blankets; fifty- 
seven million herringbone fatigue jackets; 
thirty million bed sheets; one hundred 
sixteen million pairs of shoes; one hun- 
dred sixteen million pairs of cotton shorts. 

Since the peacetime Army, as planned, 
will be about one million men, this meant 
each man would have 28 blankets, 57 her- 
ringbone jackets, 116 pairs of shoes, etc. 

"Nothing Sacred." Army’s figures 
surprised Congress but not the Office of 
Surplus Property. After wearily eyeing 
mountains of such stuff, they cast senti- 
ment to the wind, turned over thousands 
of natty white Navy uniforms to become 
waiters’ garb. 

Those white helmets air-raid wardens 
used to wear are being reconverted into 
bird baths and ice buckets, Hand grenade 
containers — vicious-looking things — will 
appear on the market soon as innocent 
little piggy banks. 

And 255 tons of blue ration tokens 
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which Chester Bowles found on his hands 
are being pressed between plastic sheets, 
made into doilies, 


AMERICANA 


Bushytail on Rampage 


Long now, squirrels were 
sometimes pesky. Around Ohio in 1807 
they were getting so fat off the crops that 
the state passed a law. 

Thenceforth every land owner was 
assessed so many squirrel scalps, payable 
with regular taxes. For each scalp that 
was lacking he had to default 3¢. From 
then on it was a dog’s life for squirrels. 

The Whitakers of North Hollywood, 
Cal., would endorse a present-day scalp 
program. They came home one night to 
find smashed bric-a-brac littering the liv- 
ing room, venetian blinds shredded, cur- 
tains sagging. And on each window, 
scratches—earmarks of a tiny fury. 

As they stood there imagining thieves, 
out the door past them slipped the culprit 
—a bushy-tailed squirrel, still sooty from 
his journey down their chimney. 


ago, as 


Peace, It’s Wonderful 


J. Flipper Derricotte, Negro lawyer 
and valet shop owner, was hopping mad. 
On a pleasant Sunday in Washington, 
D.C., Derricotte had been enjoying the 


peace when on his door came a banging. 
It was only 8:15 a.m., but there stood a 
deputy to serve a writ for Derricotte’s fail- 
ure to get a corporation license for his 
shop. 


When he 


turned up in municipal 





court, Derricotte had a big statute book 
and a chip on his shoulder. He quoted a 
law dating back to King Charles I, for- 
bidding Sunday service of writs except for 
treason, felonies and breaking the peace. 
It was common law in Maryland and the 
District of Columbia adopted it. Case was 
dismissed. 

Sues. “Congress will 
note of this,” said the judge. 
cotte had another idea. 

Charging the intrusion had disturbed 
“the Lord’s Day,” his own peace and quiet, 
that of his wife and dog, and ‘devious 
other dogs and cats about the premises,” 
he filed suit against officials of the District 
for $10,000 to compensate for mental 
shock, worry, embarrassment. He thinks 
he can collect—at least part. 


have to take 
But Derri- 


Gayer Gay City 


“Miss Emma” bought the 2,000 acres, 
three houses, and yawning cellar holes that 
had been Gay City, and moved in. 

Even nearby Manchester, Conn., had 
forgotten the deserted village until this 
little old lady from Hartford fell in love 
with the reedy millpond, the shady lane 
that was once Main street. 

“Tt’s like old New England.” she said, 
and filled her home with priceless relics. 
When she died three years ago, at g1, she 
willed everything to the state as a park. 
Because of Emma Foster, Gay City will 
be rebuilt. She uncovered its history: 

Some 240 years ago the Gay family 
built a woolen mill on the Blackledge 
river. Fire destroyed it—and the sawmill, 
paper mill and satinette mill that came 
later. 

City's Death. A day dawned when 
Gay City cloth no longer was peddled 
through. New England, when many men 
marched off to the Civil War, and few re- 


CURIOSITIES. But these antiques were standard equipment when Gay City was a mill town. 
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turned. A day came when the last in- 
habitant forsook Gay City. 

And, at last, came Emma Foster. 

Now that, in death, she has reminded 
Connecticut of its rare, unspoiled treasure, 
curious visitors recapture the past from 
the crane and spider in the great stone 
fireplace of her 200-year-old house—the 
bedwarmer which still might prepare the 
canopied beds. 

Candle lanterns on the mantle wait to 
be lighted. A clock with wooden works 
needs only winding to resume its patient 
“never ... forever.” 

And Frank Freddo, caretaker, never 
tires of telling how Gay City died, how 
resurrection will soon come through “Miss 
Emma.” 


Bill of Rights 


Sons of the American Revolution 
have their hefty shoulders behind the Bill 
of Rights and are boosting it hard. At 
their insistence, joint resolutions are pend- 
ing in the Judiciary committees of Con- 
gress, making Dec. 15 National Bill of 
Rights Day. 

For it was on that date, 158 years 
ago, that the last needed state ratified the 
“Bill,’—though Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Georgia didn’t sign until 1939. 
Before that the Constitution hadn’t suited 
the states—it said too little about Federal 
limitations. That’s why states supported 
1o amendments of the “no can do” variety 
—the “Bill of Rights,” setting up right of 
jury trial, states’ rights, etc. 

The SAR resolutions were a bit late 
for this year, but the Sons have hopes for 
next. And they were in there celebrating 
Bill of Rights Day, anyhow, on Dec, 15. 


Grandmother's Glamor | 


“The Pendulum of Fashion,” New 
York university called its 300-years-of- 
fashion show last week. Across the stage 
tripped students in costumes from Helen 
Virginia Meyers’ famous historical collec- 
tion. 

From colonists’ simple caps the hat 
pendulum swung to monstrous feathery 
hats of 1895; from a poke bonnet sweetly 
lined with roses to sophisticated “modern” 
jobs. 

No one would guess from the display 
that hats had trouble getting to the top. 
Hats (as such) weren’t even thought up 
until 1404, when a Swiss manufacturer 
tossed one on the Paris market—and saw 
it scorned by the bareheaded court for 
50 years. 

Elizabethan. But in Good Queen 
Bess’ day, and for 300 years, great black 
beavers were so popular with men the 
colonists were prodded to take up hat- 
making. The Virginia Assembly offered 
10 lbs. of tobacco for “every good wool or 
fur hat produced from native materials.” 

However, the idea didn’t really catch 
on well until 1820, when an inventor put 
hats in the “machine-made” class. Then, 
as now, men felt called upon to make snide 
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BONNET TO “BUMBERSHOOT.” In 90 years. 


remarks about women’s choices. Said 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book (published by a 
man): “The season will show some fan- 
tastic ornithological specimens on wom- 
en’s headgear—owls’ heads, parrot beaks, 
with feathery faces. This style of trim- 
ming is neither pretty nor becoming, .. .” 


On The Oregon Trail 


Portland, Ore., scratched its century- 
old head. A marker will be set up some- 
where along the river to commemorate the 
city’s tooth birthday. But where to put 
the memorial was a stumper. It’s hard to 
say exactly where two men flipped the 
coin that put Portland on the map, 

Oregon’s largest city wasn’t even a 
dream when William Overton stepped 
ashore on the Willamette’s woody bank in 
1844. Minus two bits to stake his claim, 
the lanky Tennessean took as partner one 
Amos Lovejoy, from Boston—and the 
dream began. “An ideal harbor town!” 
cried Lovejoy, hacking streets in the wil- 
derness, 

Overton, a practical man, sold out to 
a Portland, Me., merchant named Francis 
Pettygrove for $100 in goods. By 1845 
the Pettygrove-Lovéjoy townsite had 16 
blocks platted—but no name. 

"Boston" Loses. “Portland,” an- 
nounced the man from Maine. “Boston,” 
growled the Bay Stater. They flipped a 
coin. Portland it was. 

About that time a raft with a couple 
and baby drifted by on the last lap of the 
Oregon Trail. from Iowa. Chances are 
Elizabeth Perry gazed longingly at the 
new town, but her wagonmaker husband 
looked toward tall timber some 30 miles 
farther (where later St. Helens was laid out 
to compete with “Little Stump Town.”) 

Elizabeth reared 14 children in pio- 
neer tradition and earned a name doctor- 
ing redskins and whites all the way from 
Portland to the Columbia’s mouth. Now 
St. Helens honors that name with what’s 
called the first permanent marker along 
the Old Oregon Trail. “Aunty” Perry’s 
great-grandchildren gathered for the 
stone’s dedication to a woman whose “in- 
fluence remains here to give vigor to the 
traditions of our state.” 








“IVE ALWAYS LOOKED FOR THE RED BALL 
WHEN BUYING RUBBER FOOTWEAR ” 
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“YOURE RIGHT, ITS A SURE 
SIGN OF HONEST VALUE” 








Surely all of us owe a vote 
of sincere thanks to shoe 
merchants everywhere for 
the fine job they have done 
under the most difficult con- 
ditions during these critical years. Continue to look 
for the familiar RED BALL—it is your constant 
assurance of honest value and dependable service, 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO, 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 
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Storms Under Glass 


Anybody can understand weather, the 
way Eric Sloang, Roslyn, N. Y., artist- 
aviator, pictures clouds and storms in a 
series of amazingly realistic models. 

His “laboratory” is the indoor squash 
court of a partner’s Long Island estate. 
Each model—made of glass, wire, asbes- 
tos-fiber, light bulbs and plaster of paris 
—fits inside a showcase 4 ft. by 4 ft. by 

ft. 

Airology. This fall Sloane and his 
veteran flier friend, W. P. Willetts, found 
themselves 4n a new business (Airology ), 
with bids for weather models from Navy, 
iirlines and the American Museum of 
Natural History, which may build a “Hall 
of Atmosphere.” 

PATHFINDER pictures three of Sloane’s 
models. Cycle of Rain shows moisture (1) 
picking up more vapor (2), rising (3) as 
it lightens and cool breezes push in. As- 
cending (4), it expands, cools and be- 
comes a cloud (5), whence raindrops fall. 

Thunder & Lightning. In the Cold 
Front model, bumpy air (1) warns fiers 
of updrafts ahead (2). Cold air (3) -plows 
in from left under lighter warm air. Line 
squalls (4) predict cross-current danger 
zones for pilots (5-6). The cold air mass 
(7) sheds .down-drafts (8). Lightning 
flashes around a doomed plane (9). The 
saddleback furrow (10) and anvil-top 
ridge both mark advancing cold front at 
left. 

Anatomy of a Hurricane shows a cy- 
clone moving forward at 8 to 30 mi. an 
hour, spinning at speeds up to 130 mi. an 
hour just before and after-the calm “eye” 
in the center. Chart at rear shows 36-hr. 
duration of storm; wavy line indicates 
barometric pressure at each point. 


Outdoes DDT 


The bug world was aflutter last week 
with news of “666,” a British-developed 
chemical more deadly than even DDT to 
many insects. 

From Dr. Bailey B, Pepper, Rutgers’ 
chief entomologist, came this verdict on 
“666” (benzene hexachloride). Better 
than DDT against the pea aphis (chief 
enemy of the pea-canning industry), po- 
tato.aphis on tomatoes, thrips on onions, 
Mexican bean beetle on lima beans. 


Fish That Walk 


Best-known Siamese fish are the 
plume-tailed “fighting fish.” Natives 
breed them for pugnacity, bet on which 
male kills the other. In the U. S., collec- 
tors of tropical fish put one flaming red or 
blue fighter in a tank with fish of other 
breeds—never two aggressive males. 


More remarkable than the fighters | 
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ANATOMY OF HURRICANE. Knife (left) dissects tropical twister to show calm spot in middle. 
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are several species of Siamese fish that 
“walk,” probably would drown if kept too 
long under water, have an organ above the 
gills for breathing air. 

Facts about the liveliest of these land- 
lubber fish (Anabas testudineus) came last 
week from a Smithsonian Institution re- 
port by the late Dr. Hugh M. Smith, who 
for 12 years was fisheries advisor to the 
Siamese government and before that was 
U.S. Commissioner of Fisheries. 

Fins for Legs. “Associated with the 
air-breathing function is the habit of 
deliberately leaving the water and going 
considerable distances on dry land. Prog- 
ress is jerky and ungraceful while the fish 
maintains an upright position supported 
by the spread, paired fins,” Dr. Smith 
wrote. 

One anabas, taken in a basket 300 ft. 
from its pool, climbed out and in 30 
minutes “walked” to the water. 

Banana Diet. Also out of this world 
are various Siamese catfish. One type is 
domesticated, likes fruit, especially ba- 
nanas. Another swallows fist-size stones, 
probably while nibbling algae. 

But Dr. Smith was most interested in 
the anabas. It may, said he, -illustrate 
how aeons ago the ancestors of land-living 
vertebrates evolved from fish who learned 
to breathe air as well as water. 


Untrodden Down-Under 


They'll bring back (they hope) birds 
that stamp in formal dances and sea- 
eagles of a type nearly extinct—on color 
film. 

These birds, and animals as little 
known, live in Arnhemland, northernmost 
jut of Australia. The swampy peninsula, 
with a coast line as long as the distance 
from New York to Chicago, is unexplored 
and hasn’t been mapped since 1800. 

Charles P. Mountford, Australian 
naturalist, is organizer of the expedition 
to invade the neglected land with movie- 
cameras in 1947. Many members of the 
group will be Americans. National Geo- 
graphic Society will back the venture, 


Atomic Weal & Woe 


Belts of “infra-cosmic rays” this win- 
ter will protect 21 Russian cities against 
atomic bombs, wrote the Moscow corre- 
spondent of a Paris newspaper last week. 

Peter Kapitza, Soviet cosmic ray sci- 
entist (PATHFINDER, Nov. 28), discovered 
the “beams,” which can explode A-bombs 
nine miles distant, the writer claimed. 

Doubters: But U. S. experts respect 
Kapitza and think it was Soviet propa- 
gandists who dreamed up the “rays.” 
Nothing can explode an A-bomb, they 
said, until its necessary parts are brought 
into contact with one another. 

Bright Side. In New York, scientists 
last week forecast atomic power units 
weighing as little as 50 tons, within two 
to 20 years, for generating electricity at 
savings of 8 to 30%, and driving steam- 
ships and possibly locomotives. 


THOSE ARE NILE LOOKING N 
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**How’s that?’’ 


“Because with this new bank-agent set-up originated 
by the insurance companies you could swing it, Bill.” 


“I hadn’t heard about it before. What's the story?” 


“It’s a new plan to keep auto-financing within your 
own community. Everybody benefits— you, the 
purchaser, the local banker, and your local insurance 
agent. Why don’t you drop in your agent’s office 
and pick up a folder about it? It’s a natural for 
young men like you and me.” 


‘Are you financing that way?” 


“Sure thing! How else do you think | could afford 
one? Just look for this sign in your agent's office.” 
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THE WORLD 


Dollars 


Proposed Loan to Britain spotlights 
policy of promoting economic re- 
covery with U. S. credit 


For 12 weeks U. S. and British nego- 
tiators had dickered. War-broke Britain 
wanted a gift or loan up to $6 billions. 
World trade hung in the balance. 

Last week Congress and Parliament 
debated a proposed $4.4 billions loan that 
would take 55 years to repay. 

Terms. This loan would: 

(1) Extend $3.75 billions credits. 

(2) Fix interest at 2% for the last 
50 years (with no interest the first five 
years, the average rate would be 1.62% 
for the loan period)—but Britain could 
skip payments in poor years. 

(3) Allow Britain $50 to $700 millions 
to wipe out, in full, her $25 billions lend- 
lease debt. 

Consideration. Britain would: 

(1) Abolish a “sterling pool” which 
obliged Empire countries to “buy Brit- 
ish.” 

(2) Try to break up her system of 
Imperial trade preference. 

(3) Support an International Trade 
Organization to cut world trade barriers. 

Meaning. U. S. taxpayers would 
bear the burden, as after World War I 
when we loaned Britain $4% billions, of 
which only about $2 billions were repaid. 

Even if Britain repays the new loan 
in full, with interest, U. S. taxpayers 
would lose $400 millions—the difference 
between Britain’s 1.62% average interest 
and the 1.92% on the U. S. national debt. 
A In addition, we would settle the $25 

billions net lend-lease debt at about 24¢ 
on the dollar. 

Fears. But if the U. S, tightened in- 
ternational purse-strings, Britain and other 
nations would grow desperate, doubtless 


resort to economic nationalism, trade 
wars, etc., possibly leading to something 
much worse—a world war in an atomic 
age. 

Action on the loan would set the pace 
for financial and economic agreement with 
other countries, Italy, Finland, China, 
Russia. The same week, France was 
granted a $550 millions loan by the 
Export-Import Bank, supplementing a 
previous $500 millions. 

Effect. Congressional reaction was 
prompt. Opposition was summed up by 
Rep. Celler (D.-N. Y.) who said: “The 
loan will promote too much Socialism in 


Britain, and too much_ imperialism 
abroad.” 
In England’s Parliament Churchill 


Conservatives sounded an “Uncle Shy- 
lock” note and the London Weekly Econ- 
omist griped: 

“In moral terms, we are creditors; 
and for that we shall pay $140 millions a 
year for the rest of the 2oth century. It 
may be unavoidable, but it is not right.” 


Writing the Peace 


Control of the atom bomb, and set- 
tlement of peace treaty problems left 
hanging when the London Conference of 
Foreign Ministers failed, were up for dis- 
cussion at a Moscow meeting of Byrnes, 
Bevin, Molotov. 

Though the atom bomb came first, 
there was little chance the U, S. and Bri- 
tain would share the secret until the 
United Nations Organization was strong 
enough to handle economic control. 

Next on the program were discussions 
of reparations, including heavy Russian 
claims on Germany, Italy, Japan and 
lesser Axis nations; .boundaries—Ger- 
many’s western borders, the Italo-Yugo- 
slav dispute over Trieste and Fiume, and 
Austria’s claim for the“Tyrol; revision of 
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BRITISH LOAN. Halifax signing. Others (/. to r.) Lord Keynes, Secretaries Byrnes and Vinson. 
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CHAMP. Irma Wright, Canada's best typist, 

did 126 words a minute, blindfolded and 

wearing gloves, with a handkerchief over the 

keyboard, on a coast-to-coast radio demonstra- 
tion in Toronto. 


the Potsdam provisions for control of 
Germany (sought by the U. S. and Brit- 
ain, opposed by Russia, France). 


Ambitions in the Air 


Sped by favoring winds, the Trans- 
continental & Western Airliner Paris Sky 
Chief landed at the French capital a 
record-breaking 12 h. 57 m. air time from 
Washington. Jubilant TWA officials an- 
nounced plans for similar services to 
Geneva, Rome, Athens, Cairo. 

But they'll have to wait till France 
signs a civil aviation pact with the U. S. 
Stumbling block is French refusal to grant 
American operators the right to pick up 
passengers in France for destinations fur- 
ther on. Without this right, U. S. planes 
would have to fly the last legs partly 
empty. The French fear pick-up privileges 
would give the Americans too much local 
European business, 

British Stand. Britain likewise balks 
at pick-up privileges, fears U. S. competi- 
tion. Last week Pan-American World 
Airways was forced to raise its New York- 
London fare $100 (from $275 to $375, 
because Britain refused to permit more 
than two flights a week at the lower rate. 

Using the divide-and-conquer tech- 
nique, Britain shrewdly needled Pan-Am 
by giving extra landing rights to its com- 
petitor, American Overseas Airlines. This 
reinforced the arguments of Congressional 
advocates of a single “chosen instrument” 
airline to represent America overseas. 

On fares, Britain passed the buck to 
the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion, airline operators’ conference formed 
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at Montreal (PATHFINDER, Oct. 31) to 
fix rates as ocean-shipping conferences do, 
If IATA agreed to Pan-Am’s rates, Brit- 
ain said that would be okay.with her. But 
Pan-Am pointed out all IATA rulings must 
be unanimous—and British Overseas Air- 
ways has one vote. 

Meaning. U. S. airlines want free 
competition for world business. Britain, 
France and other countries fear free com- 
petition would result in U. S. monopoly. 
So they’re protecting their stake in post- 
war air by governmental restrictions aid- 
ing their own operators, 

Though Britain’s aircraft industry 
now employs six times as many workers 
as U. S. plane factories, the British are 
still*concentrating on military and naval 
planes, while many of their commercial 
planes are U. S. models. 


Course of Empire 


The only independent nation in a 
Southeast Asia dominated by European 
imperialism is Siam. Last week at Bang- 
kok, Siam’s government revealed .British 
demands which would virtually end Si- 
amese independence. Britain demanded: 

(1).Siam must remain under British 
rule until accepted into the UNO. 

(2) Siamese territory not already con- 
trolled by Allied Military Authority must 
take British orders. 

(3) The British will control all Si- 
amese banks, business, foreign exchange, 
commercial and financial transactions. 

(4) Rice, tin, rubber and teak exports 
will be temporarily prohibited. 

(5) All rice surpluses will be made 
available to the British, 

(6) All Siamese ports and traffic fa- 
cilities will be placed at the disposal of the 
Allied Military Authority. 

(7) Britain will censor the press, all 
forms of communication. 

(8) Siam must not exclude any Brit- 
ish interests. 

(9) The Siamese must pay all occu- 
pation costs (about $40,000 a day). 

Meaning. America had shut herself 
out of the picture by ignoring Siam’s Jap- 
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GEN. PATTON, shown here on trip in Sweden, 


wos badly hurt in car crash in Germany. 





instigated declaration of war against the 
Allies after Pearl Harbor, Britain declared 
war against Siam. Now Britain is in a 
position to dominate the peace, despite 
U. S. pleas for respect of Siamese inde- 
pendence. 


Red Cars 


Russia announced a five-year auto- 
mobile industry plan that could make her 
a rival of Detroit in world markets, At 
Moscow, Gorki, Yaroslav and new indus- 
trial centers in the Ural mountains, assem- 
bly lines that turned out armament will be 
converted to trucks and cars. 

Red 1946 models range from the “Zis 
110” (a flashy, eight-cylinder job some- 
thing like a Buick or Cadillac) to the 
“Victory” (a_ four-cylinder economy 
model)*planned to roll off the lines at a 
clip of more than 1,000 a day. 

Among Russia’s advantages over De- 
troit will be freedom from strikes, which 
are against the law in the USSR. 


Danger in India 


In Calcutta, where  white-robed, 
brown-skinned mobs threw cobblestones 
and screamed for freedom, bobbing ban- 
ners had borne a familiar slogan: “Britain 
quit India”: Last week, new banners, new 
slogan: “White dogs must be thrown out.” 

This meant all white men, Yankees 
included. Use of lend-lease arms to put 
down native uprisings in Java and French 
Indo-China, and seeming U. S. support 
for world-wide British imperial policy, had 
extinguished India’s faith in America as a 
champion of freedom. 

Nehru. Old-time British colonial ad- 
ministrators, who saw the problem as pri- 
marily one of holding the lid on, agreed 
with Bengal’s Governor R, G. Casey, for- 
mer Australian minister to Washington. 
From his palace in Calcutta, Casey 
sneered: “The fundamental reason for 
these disturbances has been inflammatory 
speeches in the past few weeks.” 
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CALCUTTA CLASH leaves streets blood-stained after police open fire on anti-British crowd. 


That was a thrust at nationalist lead- 
ers like Jawaharlal Nehru. Recently re- 
leased from jail, Nehru has been stumping 
India with speeches so aggressively anti- 
British that he’s been accused of ditching 
Gandhi’s non-violence doctrine, 

Gandhi conferred with Casey, agreed 
to receive Viscount Wavell, Viceroy of 
India. But Britain’s strongest and perhaps 
last bid for calm was made, with appoint- 
ment of a delegation of members of Par- 
liament who will go to India right away, 
try to work out a self-rule formula accept- 
able to everybody. 

Meaning. India is ripe for revolt. 
The British Labor Government is trying 
to stave it off—with only fair chances of 
success. 


G.l.s Lei a Bet 


When a Rumanian racehorse named 
Haplea hit a 10 million lei jackpot—big- 
gest in the country’s history—the winners 
were a pair of Yanks, M/Sgt. Jack Mayer 
and T/Sgt. Henry Schneider. 

The G.I.s had scraped their savings 
together and bought the horse at Bucha- 
rest’s Hippodrome track. Under new red, 
white and blue colors, the four-year-old 
lost his first few races. Then he won a 
race; but in his next, he had to carry extra 
weight against some of the best horseflesh 
in Rumania. 

Pay-off. While the bookies stacked 
the odds against Haplea, Mayer and 
Schneider bet their bankrolls. Haplea won. 
They collected, (At current fluctuating ex- 
change rates, 10 million lei might be any- 
where from $500 to $1,000.) 


Bad Boy 


The minute he opened his mouth he 
stuck his foot in it. But that was an old 
habit of Prof. Harold J. Laski’s. 

Chairman and “brain truster” of 
Britain’s Labor government, he’d flown to 
New York to give Americans the Red low- 
down on control of the atom bomb: 
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SPANKED. British “brain truster" H. J. Laski. 





“Great vested interests are trying to 
keep the secret from Russia ,.. free en- 
terprise is the road to war. . . Socialism 
is the only alternative to ruin.” 

The N. Y. Herald Tribune spanked 
Laski: “It is not that he is wrong or right 
.. . he simply makes no sense . .. merely 
mischievous and irresponsible.” 


Shadow Over Iran 


The Russian bear’s claws seemed 
sunk for keeps in Iran’s strategic, oil-rich 
northern province of Azerbaijan. That was 
the upshot of Moscow’s refusal to call off 
the Red Army, which continued to help 
local rebels make Azerbaijan an “inde- 
pendent” Russian-controlled state. 

Last week, Secretary of State Byrnes 
reassured Iran we’d stick by the Tehran 
declaration, assuring her independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. Rus- 
sia said nothing, continued to mass power 
along the frontier of the little country 
formerly called Persia. 

Red Might. Facing Turkey—which 
still balked Russian demands for air and 
naval bases, control of the Dardanelles 
and cession of strategic Kars and Arada- 
han provinces (PATHFINDER, Nov. 7)— 
were 21 Red divisions in Bulgaria and 
more in southern Russia, 

Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania quartered 1% million Red troops 
—far more than needed for occupation. In 
Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito called 650,000 
youths to the colors, strengthening his 
Russian-officered army. 

Meaning. Iran was a pawn in an 
impending, far-reaching showdown be- 
tween Russia and Britain in the Middle 
East. 


Starvation 


Intelligence officers of the U. S. Army, 
just returned from Germany, brought ap- 
palling stories of conditions under the 
policy of divided control established at 
Potsdam last August. 

Berlin, they reported confidentially, 


had a pre-war population of four million 
and an average daily death toll of 175. 
Berlin today, although harboring over a 
million refugees from what was Eastern 
Germany, has a population of just over 
three million; deaths, 4,000 a day. 

Multiplying the current daily death 
toll by 365 the officers pointed out that, 
at this rate, in a year one-half the present 
population of Berlin will have expired, for 
the most part from sheer starvation. 

Meaning. Those dying are mostly 
old people and small children. The tough, 
gangster Nazi youths were getting enough 
food, somehow—and keeping the Nazi 
movement going, underground. 

Effect. U. S. protests against the 
seeming recklessness of Allied policy in 
Germany multiplied even within Admin- 
istration ranks. “Our basic program toward 
Germany must be changed,” thundered 
Senator Eastland (D.-Miss.) on the Sen- 
ate floor. “By following a vindictive pol- 
icy we are injuring and dislocating Amer- 
ican economy.” 


Target: Mexico 


More than $20 million of U. S. goods 
have been ordered by Mexico’s importers. 
More would have been ordered, according 
to her government, except for the slowness 
of U. S. reconversion, 

Meanwhile, Britain was delivering the 
goods. Mexicans were puzzled: Why was 
war-torn Britain able to ship automobiles 
and heavy machinery before U. S.? 

Answer is that Britain’s Labor Gov- 
ernment is denying her own people goods, 
keeping them on short rations, to get a 
headstart in foreign markets. Of these, 
Britain considers Mexico one of the most 
important, “the richest 20-million person 
postwar market in the world,” according 
to the British Chamber of Commerce. 

Digging In. Last week Britain made 
another bid to burrow into the Mexican 
economy. Harold Crowther, British indus- 
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TO HANG. Yamashita sentenced on Pearl Har- 


bor anniversary. 
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NEW PRESIDENT? Gen. Enrico Dutra was far 


ahead in Brazil's national election. He was 
the hand-picked candidate of ex-Dictator 
Getulio Vargas. 


trialist, offered to build and operate fac- 
tories in Mexico. Britain would furnish 
the equipment and technicians; Mexican 
capital would be allowed to own 60%. 


Stripes for a Tiger 


In full regalia of a 3-star Jap general, 
with gleaming boots, spurs and a chest 
covered with campaign ribbons, Tomiyuki 
Yamashita, “Tiger of Malaya,” was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. 

Sentence came from a Manila mili- 
tary court of five U. S. generals, after five 
weeks’ testimony. Nearly 200 witnesses 
had described more than 60,000 atrocities 
by Yamashita’s troops, 

Responsible. Nobody accused Yama- 
shita of taking part in the atrocities. But, 
because he never tried to prevent them. 
the court held him responsible. His sen- 
tence will be reviewed by high U. S. gen- 
erals, including MacArthur; and possibly 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

In Tokyo, MacArthur named a new 
list of war criminal suspects to face trial 
there soon, including Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, relative of Emperor Hirohito and 
three times premier of Japan. They'll be 
tried in January with more than 250 
others, including Tojo and his Pearl Har- 
bor cabinet. 


Pay Dirt 


Gen. MacArthur last week moved to 
free Jap farmers from economic slavery. 
He ruled they must be permitted to buy 
land from absentee owners, over long pe- 
riods of time, at low interest rates. 

This does not mean confiscation of 
land but it breaks the land monopoly of 
the aristocrats that made Jap farmers 
peasants. Also wiped out are discrimina- 
tory taxes and other long-standing agri- 
cultural evils. 
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THE FAMILY 


Transfusion 


OPA applies incentive repricing for- 
mula to furniture; hopes to increase 
production of low-cost items 


Manufacture of low-cost furniture, 
virtually at a standstill during the war, 
showed little sign of revival. But OPA 
was ready with its standard cure—incen- 
tive pricing to encourage production. 

Makers were granted ceiling-price in- 
creases ranging up to 20% on inexpensive 
items, retailers asked to absorb half the 
increase. This would mean a jump in cost 
to the consumer of 10‘ 1942 
prices. At that, it seemed a better bargain 
than no low-cost furniture at all. 

Outlook. Yet the future was any- 
thing but rosy. Many forests were stripped 
of pine to make packing cases during the 
war. There’s still a manpower shortage 
in the lur berjack trade. Getting suitable 
wood was more of a problem to manu- 
facturers than getting the profit. 

Best forecast OPA could make 
furniture early next year, 
no rise in price of better and luxury grades 
now on the 
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For All Hands 


Although Christmas ornaments are 
more plentiful this year than last, many 
old familiars will still be scarce. But the 
family tree can shine with trimmings made 
from materials at hand. 

Small pocket mirrors, decorated with 


a 

, 
= 
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cut-outs from cards and paper lace edging 
(can be pasted on, removed later), will 
make a brilliant show when strung up 
near lights. 

For a lesser glow, stick toothpicks 
into corks—porcupine-fashion. Paint in 
bright colors, dust with “snow” while wet. 
Tie to tree with bright red bows. 

The Gamin Touch. Dangling dolls 
can be made from colored yarn. For 
each doll, wind yarn around 3-in. length 
of cardboard. Tie off at top, cut at bot- 
tom. Divide thicknesses for arms, legs and 
body. Tie at neck and waist; clip arms to 
right length, tie at wrists. Tie off feet of 
boy dolls. 

White Christmas. Snowball puffs 


for the all-white tree are made from tissue 


paper, cut in 3-in. circles (10 circles to a 
ball). Crumple each circle gently, then 
draw thread through centers of all 10, 


fluffing the whole into a ball. Tie off, 
leaving loop to attach puff to tree. 
And then the lights go on, 


Ocean Spanner 


Breakfast on one side of the Atlantic, 
dinner on the other, is nothing new to 
Margaret Odom, who’s been flying over- 
seas runs for a year and a half, is one of 
the few stewardesses serving on trans- 
ocean air liners. 

Chosen for the maiden flight of the 
Washington, flagship of American Over- 
seas Airlines, Miss Odom is the ideal air 
hostess—medium height, slender, friendly 
poised. 
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ALL ABOARD. Destination London. Crew, air 


stewardess Margaret Odom are ready. 


She’s a graduate nurse (a require- 
ment); got her air training with domestic 
lines; during the last year of the war 
bumped around on luxury-less planes car- 
rying military personnel to Africa by way 
of South America. 

It's Different Now. Her present 
schedule runs something like this: First 
lap, New York to Newfoundland, where 
she’s dropped, rests and skis until picked 
up on the next eastbound plane. Second 
stop is Ireland. Here another layoff with 
time for a few games of golf. Then to 
London . . . and back again, 

Her job is to make passengers feel 
at home in the air, see that food is tasty 
and well served, answer questions and 





Pathfinder Photos 


FAMILY-MADE DECORATIONS: A cluster of packages, tacked to the door, beckons holiday guests; a big snowball puff on an all-white tree pleases 
even the youngest; and what a thrill to hang glitter balls on her own tree, cut to size, trimmed with satin bows! 
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NO SALE. Apartment-less because he had a 

son, Capt. Fay Johnson, Evansville, Ind., ad- 

vertised auction sale of Tommy, 2. But he was 
only kidding, bidders found. 


give information. “It’s the questions of 
boys from 8 to 10 that stump me,” she 
admits. 

More hostesses will be flying over- 
seas routes as new airliners go into service. 
Toughest requirement for some, says Miss 
Odom, is weight control. Go over the 
maximum 125 pounds ... and it’s diet or 
another job. 


Calling Germany 


Radio-telephone service from Ger- 
many to the U.S. by Christmas is a sur- 
prise the Army’s planned for occupation 
troops. Before that time technicians hope 
to have facilities installed in eight major 
German cities from which military per- 
sonnel can call their families, 

Calls will be limited to three minutes, 
cost $12. Service will be one-way only. 
Families can’t call Germany because local 
service isn’t operating there and it’s too 
difficult to locate G.I.s, telephone offi- 
cials explained, 


Pet Pastime 


Settling down in the big chair with a 
good book or the evening paper is Amer- 
ica’s favorite pastime. 

That’s the way 41% of adults like to 
spend recreation hours, according to a 
survey by the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver. Next in 
popularity are crafts and fine arts (con- 
certs, painting, piano playing, etc.) pre- 
ferred by 16%. Then come sports, the- 
ater-going, movies, radio programs, record 
playing. 

Men and women like reading equally 
well, but women tend to be the bookworms 
in the family. Men spend more time on 
newspapers, magazines—two hours a day 
or more in the case of one out of five, the 
survey showed. 








Shoe Swap 


People with mismated feet, who must 
pay for two pairs of shoes to get one pair 
that fits, have found an understanding 
friend in Ruth C. Rubin, 6267 Clemens 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., director of the 
National Odd Shoe Exchange. 

Miss Rubin keeps a file of two-shoe- 
size persons with exact measurements of 
both feet. When she finds any who might 
be able to exchange single shoes, she lets 
them know. Then a free service is worked 
out between them for future swaps. °* 


Meal Speeder 


All vegetables cook at the same pres- 
sure in a new cooker Wear-Ever Alumi- 
num plans to put on the market as soon 
as materials permit. The cook has only to 
remember time lengths, can prepare sev- 
eral foods at once. 

Tests have proved the pot’s sturdi- 
ness, safety, makers claim. Seven safety 
vents guard against mishap. The cover 
snaps tight, won’t come off until all pres- 
sure is gone. 

Like all pressure cookers, this new 
model cuts cooking time of meats, vege- 
tables by more than half, takes little fuel. 
It’s being made in a 4-qt. size only, but 
will cook for two as readily as for six or 
eight. Eastern price will be $13.95; West 
coast price $1 more, 


At Home 


More house dresses are on their way 
to market than for many months. There 
are tailored styles and frilly ones—some 
bright prints; some more conservative. 
And many of them will be priced around 
$3, the House Dress Institute reports. 

Coming back, too, are front zipper 
closings, favorites with the housewife who 
likes to be a quick-change artist. 


Lee Wentley Frocks 


HERE AGAIN, the zippered, print house dress. 
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. you know they're fat- 


“Oh no, not cookies .. 
tening—I'm on a diet.” 





Sugar for Sure 


Civilians will get 12% more sugar the 
first quarter of next year than was allowed 
them the past three months. But the in- 
dividual ration will still be five pounds 
for four months, said OPA. 

Reason the new stamp, No, 39, valid 
Jan. 1, won’t bring more sugar: The 
upped allotment only makes sure that 
home users can buy all they are entitled 
to at present rates. (Some haven't been 
getting quotas.) Easterners, however, may 
be pinched until March when heavier Car- 
ibbean shipments arrive, 

Officials saw no end to rationing— 
not until areas like the Philippines can 
rebuild production capacity. 


Candy Roll 


Like candy and Christmas, black and 
white go together in a sugar-saving choco- 
late roll, made partly of bars, syrup. 

For the dark half you'll need: 4 Ib. 
milk chocolate; 3 tbsp. dark corn syrup; 
4 tsp. salt; 5 tsp. boiling water. 

Melt chocolate in double boiler. Re- 
move from heat, add syrup, salt. Blend 
well. Add boiling water 1 tsp. at a time, 
beating until smooth and satiny. Pour on 
waxed paper, spread into 4-in.-thick sheet, 
12” x 5”. Chill 15 minutes. 

The Filling: 1 c. powdered sugar. 
sifted; 4 tsp. salt; 4 tsp. vanilla; 4 tsp. 
hot water; % c. chopped nuts. 

Measure sugar, salt, vanilla, hot 
water into bowl; blend. Add nuts. Place 
on waxed paper. Press together. Sprinkle 


a 


with powdered sugar; roll into 12” x 5 





a 


i 


pene et 
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HER OWN SURPRISE—chocolate candy rolls. 


sheet. Place on top of chocolate layer; 
remove paper. Roll, wrap, and chill. Cut 
into 4-in. slices, 


Lolipop Kit 


A boy or girl old enough to light a 
stove can produce all-day suckers from a 
U-Make-Um Lolipop Kit. It has six alu- 
minum molds into which hot candy mix- 
ture is poured (sugar, corn syrup, water), 
three bottles of flavoring extracts, 100 
white sticks and 150 waxed wrappers. 

Also, there’s a small bottle of Pop- 
Tex that keeps candy from hardening too 
fast. The kit costs $3.59, is made by 
Home Candy Co., Franklinville, N. Y. 
Molds last indefinitely, and there are 
refills for the rest. 


Night-Before Feast 


Christmas Eve feasting for American 
Czechoslovakians means fish or game with 
cerna omacka na ryby (black gravy). It’s 
a tradition that goes back to old native 
superstition which forbade eating of beef, 
pork or poultry on that day, lest harm 
come to farm stock. 

But it’s fine flavor that’s kept the 
dish a standby in many homes. A sure- 
fire recipe comes from Mrs. Frances 
Dusek, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 

First Part. Cook the fish or game in 
a liquor made of 1 qt. water; 1 pt. vine- 
gar; 2 sliced onions; medium stalk celery, 
chopped; root of parsley; 2 diced carrots; 
small clove garlic; 2 bay leaves; 15 whole 
allspice; 15 whole cloves; ginger, thyme, 
salt to taste. When fish or game is cooked, 
remove, then strain liquor. 

Second Part. Make dressing from 
Ibs. cooked prunes, pitted, and cut fine; 
juice and peel from half a lemon; 4 Ib. 
dry rye bread crumbs; 4 Ib. crumbled gin- 
ger creams (or spiced molasses cookies) ; 
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_ The meal-ready meat 
most folks like best ! 


- ——— 
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Treet and Crusty Pears 


Dip canned pear halves into lemon 
juice, then into mixture of 3 tbsps. 
melted fat and 1 cup crushed corn 
flakes. Bake uncovered in 350° F. 
oven for 20 minutes. Serve with 
Treet slices, fried 144 minutes to 


the side. It’s a delicious combina- 
tion! 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TREET LABEL 


Yes, Treet is the Meat! 


More people choose Treet than any  Treet is extra flavorful, extra tender 
other meal-ready meat! And no won-_ and high in vitamins! Compare it with 
der—for Treet is all choice pork, care- any other meal-ready meat and you, 
fully selected for Treet alone! And it’s too, will say: “Yes, Treet is the meat 
sealed in the tin before cooking, so that’s best!” 


Listen to Hédda Hoppers’s Hollywood Monday night over ABC (Blue) Network. See papers for time. 
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Preferred over 
all other brands! 








Once in a lifetime 


do you get a thrilling, unusual 
opportunity like this with a book 
which every family in America 
will want to buy at once 


HISTORY OF 
WORLD WAR Il 


By Francis Trevelyan Miller 
and 200 assisting editors 


1100 PAGES — 200 ACTION PHOTOS 


SELLING LIKE WILDFIRE! 
BIG CASH PROFITS! 


Write quickly for full details of 
Distributorship. 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE 
1020U Arch St., Phila. 7, Pa. 









NEW CHEMICAL merry 
eg Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! U: po water.ne 
a messy liquids. Chemically Treated. ‘Simet ly glide over win- 

. dows: leaves giass oe clear. _ No heating water, no 
heavy buckets oma, 9 sponges, cham- 

ois. No mess or muss. No fo red che Dust, FF ree 
fog disappear like magic. Wonderful for gos — winds 


SAM PLES FOR AGENTS 


A penny postal will do. 
855 Bar St., 





Sample offer y= im- 
mediately to all whe 
SEND NO MONEY— 
AKRON, OHIO 


at once 


your name, KRISTEE CO., 












Dahlia-flower:d,5 
Seasy togrow %- ft. eo Ghesteclors, 
all B l5e-P kts. seeds postpaid for 10c! 
Burpee Flower & Veg. Seed rane” ree. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE C 

496 Burpee Bidg. ,, 496 t.3 Bidg. 
Philadeiphia32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 





' Made B 
BOWMAN GUM, INC. 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 











FOR CZECH CHRISTMAS feast, Mrs. 


prepares cerna omacka na ryby. 


Dusek 


1 tbsp. butter; 1 cz raisins; 1 c. ground 
almonds; 4 c. sugar. Mix well, stir in 3 
pts. of beer, add to strained liquor. 
Thicken with drawn butter, using equal 
parts flour and butter. Pour over fish. 
The recipe serves six generously, is 
even better warmed up as a leftover. 


HEALTH 


Sanitary Santas 


No kissing of children, no tobacco 
juice on beards, carry two handkerchiefs 
if necessary, the Newark, N. J., health 
officer told 13 part-time St. Nicks rounded 
up from stores and street corners. 

Neither Santas nor kids deplored the 
passing of the Yuletide kiss. One Kris 
Kringle confided: 

“It’s tough to pick up a squirming 
brat—er, baby-dumpling—and force a kiss 
on the poor kid after it’s been forced by 
mamma to slobber over my _ whiskers. 
More than one kid has choked on my 
fuzz.” 

This Santa heard one mother ask her 
little boy: “Does ‘Precious’ want to kiss 
Santa?” “Naw,” bawled Junior, “where’s 
Superman?” 


Rays of Hope 


Its atomic bomb jok finished, the 
world’s largest cyclotron will turn its rays 
against disease, 

University of California scientists 
say the 225-in. atom-smasher will: (1) 
try its neutron beams directly against 
cancer; (2) radioactivate common chemi- 
cals for use as injections. 

Pre-war neutron treatment with a 
smaller U. of C. cyclotron arrested 3% 
of 228 cancer cases. Like X-rays, neu- 
trons ionize and destroy cancer cells. They 
are 2,000 times more penetrating, 

Inside Work. Atom-smashing for 
war purposes showed common elements 
like carbon, iodine, phosphorus can be 
made to emit radium-type rays briefly. In 
the human body, calcium and strontium 
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are drawn naturally to the bones, phos- 
phorus to the spleen and liver, iodine to 
the thyroid gland. Their short, hot rays 
attack the disease area without hurting 
surrounding tissue. 

Radioactive calcium has eased bone 
cancer; radioactive phosphorus slowed 
leukemia and halted polycythemia (over- 
production of red blood cells). Treatment 


of goiter with radioactive thyroid was 
inconclusive. 
Scratch-and-Sneeze Pills 

Hives, hayfever and headaches, ‘‘H’’s 


that plague allergy-victims, may yield to 
benadryl, a drug which acts on another 
“H’’—the body-chemical histamine. 

A commercial chemist produced ben- 
adryl while seeking a quick antidote for 
the rash which some patients get from 
penicillin. Experimenters at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois found wider use for the 
drug: A treatment to stop the two com- 
monest allergy-symptoms—sneezing and 
itching. 

Benadryl may also work against 
asthma and some forms of migraine head- 
ache (thought to be caused by histamine 
congestion in the skull’s blood-vessels). 

Three-a-Day. Histamine, a body 
chemical, floods a person’s system when 
allergens (ragweed spores, for instance) 
start irritation—no one knows how or why. 
Its effort to rid the body of the irritant 
causes hives or sneezing. Three benadryl] 
pills a day stop symptoms, 

Mayo Clinic experts say it may be 
possible to prevent allergies entirely by 
benadryl treatment of babies just develop- 
ing sensitivity to allergens. 


Blalock’s Blue Babies 


A pathetic crowding problem troubles 
Baltimore’s Johns Hopkins hospital—so 
many “blue babies”! 

Born with artery deformities which 
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The Blue Babies lined up in Baltimore. 


JUDY: 
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block the supply of blood to their lungs, 
blue babies always died—until a year ago. 
Then Dr. Alfred Blalock’s scalpel re- 
routed a victim’s blood stream, saved her 
life. 

No. 65. 
amined Judy Hackman, 2, 
a candidate for his 65th “blue” 
(only a dozen died), 
Baltimore for her chance at life. 

Meanwhile, the 
to warn parents of blue 
physicians must refer ehildren, 
apply to Johns Hopkins for appointments. 
Though student surgeons are learning, 
Dr, Blalock is still master of the 
operation. 


Last week Dr. Blalock ex- 
Seattle, Wash.., 
operation 


babies: 


sole 


Pick Your Plan 


After branding the Truman Plan for 
compulsory health insurance “socialist,” 
doctors broached a plan of their own. 

Meeting in Chicago. delegates of the 
\merican Medical Association sketched a 
scheme for “voluntary” health insurance 
instead of Wagner-Dingell-Murray bill’s 
tax-paid system (PATHFINDER, Dec. 5). 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
man, said local medical societies would 
sponsor voluntary local plans for pre-pay- 
ment:of medical expenses. (Already in 
operation: 47 group-plans in 24 states.) 

“Full Coverage.” Efforts would be 
made to get health insurance out of the 


present “catastrophic” class (covering 


only serious illness and hospitalization) 
into “full health coverage,” including 
visits to doctors’ offices. 

Retorts. Backing the Truman plan, 
Social Security Chairman  Altmeyer 
charged: The U. S. is not the world’s 
healthiest country, only 10% of its highest 


earners are health insured. 

Said the Washington Post: Schools 
are publicly run, tax-supported, why not 
health? Added conservative Columnist 
Mark Sullivan: Widespread insurance is 
an A-t inflation preventive. 


Spiritual Repair 


From American men of the cloth, 
shuttling to and from Europe last week, 
came hope for reknitting the 
fabric of religious life abroad. 

To Germany the Federal Council of 
Churches sent its president, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of New York, and Bos- 
ton’s Episcopal Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill. An earlier arrival, Dr, Franklin Fry, 


who was flown to | 


hospital was forced | 
Family | 
send data, | 


AMA spokes- | 





war-torn | 


American United Lutheran Church presi- | 


dent, awaited them. 
fer with German clergymen to help repair | 
the Reich’s Protestant church system. 
Trouble Tour. In St. Augustine, Fla., 
Bishop Joseph Hurley prepared to leave 
for Yugoslavia. His title: Regent ad | 
terim of the Apostolic Nunciature in Bel- 
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Are you the man 


we're looking for e 






There’s good money and dignified work with this 
nationally known company established in 1847. Many 
men have built substantial careers in their own com- 
munities as Penn Mutual representatives, even though 


they never sold life 


can do so, too. 


Our SALES INDEX TEST will indicate whether you 
have natural selling ability and are the type we are 
looking for to represent us. It's yours for the asking! 


Just send in the coupon. 






Aree! me PENN worvat 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


insurance before. 


Maybe you 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 


INDEPENDENCE SOU entend PHIL LADELE EIA 


The Penn Mutua! Life Insurance Company 
Dep't P-3, Ind 


ependence Square, Phila. 5, Pa 
Dear Sirs: Kindly send me a copy of your SALES INDEX TEST. 











Let Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
help reduce the severity of your next 
asthmatic arack, notice how ics aromatic 
fumes aid distressed breaching Use x and 
see how dependable it is — posency rigidly 
standardized through strict laboracory 
control — quality slwsys uniform. Ask for 
ASTHMADODR in powder cigarette of pipe 
mixture form at your favorice drug store. 


Get ASTHMADOR today! 


SPASTIC AND PARALYSIS 
CORRECTION 
Milton H. Berry 

foundation Schools 


Nationally famous corrective program for 
children and adults, Teaching paralyzed people how 
to walk, talk and become physically 





independent. Our 
of the Spastic Duck 


fuals to walk for the first 


forty-seventh year. 
Shoes, enabling many indivi 
time in their lives. 


Originators 


SCHOOLS: HOUSTON, DALLAS, TULSA, CHICAGC, 
ST. LOUIS, OSHKOSH, WIS.<(LAKE WINNEBAGO) 
MILWAUKEE, DAYTON, AKRON, CINCINNATI, 
PORTLAND, ENCINO = CALIFORNIA 


Please write to National Medical Director 
G. S. GORDON, M.D., ENCINO, CALI 


PLAYS" 








Basic catalog (160 pp.); Supplement to basic catalog; and 

catalog A hildren’s plays — any or all three will be 

sent on request. Please specify carefully. 
Oy drama newspaper. 

Always a leetie More Than You Po + For” 


ROW, PETERSON CO. EVANSTON, ILL. 


1906 Ridge Ave. 


Free subscription to 










| and let’s you sleep. 





No limit at present 


Size Price Made to exacting U. S. Government 
standards, this fine tested war surplus 
127 - 27¢ film has just been released. Panchro- 
120 - 338¢ matic high speed. 8 exposures. Orders 
filled by return mail. Kindly order a 
620 - 38¢ 3=minimum of 4 rolls. Include 18¢ to 
116 - 38 Over Postage and handling. No 
C.O.D.'s please. Refund on request. We 
616 - 38¢ suggest you send us your order today. 


Howard West, 3 W. 42 St.. New York 18.N. Y. Dept. F 14 


To Save Money, 
Mix Your Cough 
Relief at Home 


So Easy! No Cooking. Quick Relief. 


Even if you're not interested in saving good money 
you surely want a really effective relief for coughs due 
to colds. So try mixing it yourself, in your kitchen 
and be ready for a surprise. 

It's so easy to mix, a child could do it. 


Make a 


| syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 


cup of water a few moments, until dissolved. No 
cooking is needed. Or use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Put 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any drug 
gist) into a pint bottle. Then fill up with your syrup 
This makes a pint—about four times as much for 
your money. It tastes good—children really like it. 
It lasts a family a long time, and never spoils. 

But what you'll like most is the way it takes right 
hold of a cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes irrita- 
tion, and helps clear the air passages. Eases soreness, 
You'll say you've never seen its 
superior, 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well known for quick action on 
throat and bronchial irritations. Try it, and if not 
really delighted, your money will be refunded. 

The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 








SAY GOOD-BYE TO 


BACKACHE 


EASE PAIN! SMILE AGAIN! 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don't wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and ‘pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
*(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


Gofuvons BACK PLASTER 





for amazing relief from such 
periodic torment. Medicated 
for quick, gentle action and 
long-lasting comfort. 


| Count on soothing Resinol 


OINTMENT 
ano SOAP 





BRAND NEW 9%,” diameter bells with beautiful 


golden bronze finish. This perfect gift has many 
practical uses. Order now. Limited quantities. 
Write: Dom. & Foreign Comm. oe 
209 Mills Bidg., Washingion, D. 

(Special prices for 10 or more) 
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grade, highest Catholic diplomatic post 
held by an American, 

He will be the Pope’s “ambassador” 
to a country where the government is 
charged with imprisoning priests and put- 
ting them to death, and the church with 
hostility toward the government. 

In Moscow a slight, bespectacled 
Rhode Islander, Fr. Antonio Laberge, un- 
packed his luggage, became the only 
known Roman Catholic priest in Russia. 
His predecessor, the Rev. Leopold Braun, 
was leaving for America after 11 years as 
leader of the few Roman Catholics in the 
Red capital. 

Moscow "Charm." Impressed by 
the “charm” of Moscow, Father Laberge 
said freedom of the church in Russia 
probably would .be “more extensive in 
the future.” 

At Geneva, Bishop Blair Larned of 
Long Island, N. Y., prepared to take 
charge of the seven Episcopal churches in 
Europe. 


Million for Europe 


John D. Rockefeller Jr. last week 
made another donation: To the World 
Council of Churches, a cool $1 million. 

The gift equalled the total donations 
expected by the council’s American branch 
this year. No other individual gift ex- 
ceeded $10,000, 

Uses: Half for Christian education 
in Europe, establishment of a laymen’s 
training center on the continent to refill 
the depleted ranks of church leadership. 
Half for direct aid to restore worship 
among 90 denominations abroad. 


Landing Craft, Religion 


A landing craft rolled on the Hud- 
son river swell at Pier 16, Hoboken, N, J. 
It was a Canadian “leftover” from World 
War II. Now it was ready for a new 
battle, all its own. 

Aboard, Franciscan Fr, Jean Baptiste 
Langlois, 53, stood beside a pot-bellied 
stove in the improvised cabin, shared his 
enthusiasm with the three men, two 
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Star Newspaper Service 


BEACHHEAD MISSIONARIES. Fr. Langlois (r.) and part of “crew” aboard their floating chapel. 


women, who will accompany him to the 
headwaters of the Amazon, 

There, 7,000 miles from its Montreal 
homeport, the craft will serve as a float- 
ing chapel, bring Catholicism to natives in 
river-laced jungles near the Peru-Ecuador 
border. 

Cargo: Twenty tons of equipment, 
including electrical generators, sawmill, 
tractor, radio transmitters, forge, altar 
material, 

Crew: Fr. Langlois and his sister, 
Lucie; Leopold Brault, mechanic, and his 
wife, a practical nurse; Girard Trudel, 20- 
year-old electrician; Franciscan Br. Mag- 
loire Chabot, a carpenter. 

Course: By Lake Champlain, canal 
and the Hudson to Hoboken; by freighter 
this month to Belem at the Amazon’s 
mouth, then—under its own power—2,600 
miles up river. 

Bought from the Canadian govern- 
ment by the Franciscan Order, the 55-ft. 
plywood craft had never seen war use. 


God and a Few G.lL.s 


Before an altar blackened by fire in 
Holy Trinity church, whose roof lay in 
rubble among the few remaining pews, 
Japan’s Anglican Bishop Shini Sasaki 
spoke to his Tokyo congregation: 

“A Japanese victory would only have 
increased the problems of the nation and 
the world , . . surrender was God’s way 
of opening the road to peace.” 

A few G.I.s who helped open that 
road to peace were among his listeners. 


King-Breaker 


The man whose stand against divorce 
once shaped the course of an empire is 
dead, 

He was the Most Rev. Cosmo Lang, 
until three years ago Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and primate of England. In 1936, 
he hurled the moral force of the Anglican 
church against King Edward VIII’s mar- 
riage to twice-divorced Wallis Warfield 
Simpson. Edward’s abdication, for “the 
woman I love;” followed. 
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THE TOWN 


Airports 
Small towns go ahead with plans for 
landing fields to meet forecast of 


400,000 planes by 1955 


U. S. towns and cities are planning 
an airport building spree to handle the 
400,000 planes (CAA estimate) that will 
be traveling U. S. skyways by 1955. 

Commercial air lines will operate only 
2,000 of these planes, on regularly sched- 
uled flights, but will crowd the principal 
airports. This leaves 398,000 planes that 
will have to depend to a large extent on 
smaller cities and towns for landing strips, 
service, etc. 

Twenty-five of the nation’s larger 
cities have master airport programs that 
reach into smaller communities outside 
city limits. New York’s plan, for instance, 
covers 22 counties containing 10% of the 
nation’s population. 

The plan is_to have communities in 
these counties develop airports so that 
when a plane gets the red light at one of 
the large New York airports, devoted 
chiefly to transport traffic, it will be able 
to land at a suburban airport. 

Airport Builders. Small cities are 
taking the lead. Saginaw, Bay City and 
Midland recently completed an airport 
that will serve all three Michigan cities. 
The University of Illinois has opened a 
Champaign-Urbana airport that puts Chi- 
cago’s to shame. The 772-acre field has 
12,000 ft. of runways, capable of taking 
loads up to 100,000 lbs. Monticello, Ind., 
(pop. 3,153), has a new 4o-acre airport 
which could be increased in size five times. 

It won’t be long before the town with- 





out an airport will be as rare as the town 
without a railroad. Airports will bring 
increased patronage to fairs and sports 
events; will aid merchants to get speedier 
delivery of goods; and will provide protec- 
tion in times of disaster when Red Cross 
aid, medical supplies and food might be 
needed in a hurry. 


0, Little Town 


Oldest of 19 Bethlehems in the U. S., 
is Bethlehem, Conn., (pop. 600). Every 
Christmas the Bethlehem postmark, like 
that of Santa Claus, Ind., (see pages 30- 
31), goes on thousands of greeting cards 
and letters to every State of the Union 
and the earth’s far corners. 

Back in 1933, Bethlehem’s Postmaster 
Earl S. Johnson decided to capitalize on 
his town’s name. He had made a Christ- 
mas-tree shaped postmark that carried the 
gladsome message: ‘Merry Xmas from 
the Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

Record Year. Word got around and 
the volume of Christmas mail pouring into 
the little postofice mounted annually, The 
year of Pearl Harbor it hit an all-time high 
(130,000 pieces of mail). During the war 
help was hard to get and Johnson never 
was able to equal the 1941 record, but he 
hopes to break it this year. 


Housing Problem 


Winter winds are mild compared to 
the icy glares of municipal officials, but 
Mrs. Clara Casprzyk, 44, Silver Lake, 
Minn., (pop. 700) ignores them all. She 
continues to live in the only room left in- 
tact when the town ordered her house 
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HALF A HOUSE. Mrs. Clara Casprzyk lives in what is left of her Silver Lake, Minn., home. 





“Somehow, the front view doesn't quite do you 
justice, Herbert. Maybe we ought to try a 
profile, Herb.” 


cut in half to widen Center St. 

Officials first offered to move the 
house to a new location but Mrs, Cas- 
przyk said no. 

After months of wrangling, the town 
council ordered carpenters to cut away 
enough of the house to permit widening 
the street. Mrs. Casprzyk retaliated by 
filing suit for $2,000. 

Approve. The property sold origin- 
ally for $650, “according to Mayor Frank 
A. Bandas, who added: “We get a lot of 
bad publicity all over the country for cut- 
ting into Mrs. Casprzyk’s house. But 
the people here who know the situation 
better than outsiders, apparently don’t 
think we did wrong. They’ve just fe- 
elected the council and me by a handsome 
majority.” 


Blast from ClO Union 


A CIO union let go a blast at General 
Electric and Westinghouse. James J. 
Matles, United Electrical Workers official, 
said these two companies were abandoning 
15 government-built war plants that em- 
ployed 75,000 union members in industrial 
areas where the union was strong; and 
erecting new factories in small-town, low- 
wage areas, 

Matles named 18 cities and towns in 
13 states from Massachusetts to Califor- 
nia where he said the companies were set- 
ting up shop. He declared that the 15 
plants, which cost $132 million, “could 
have been converted speedily and have 
produced tens of thousands of radios, re- 
frigerators, washing machines and other 
electrical appliances for an appliance- 
hungry public.” 

Navy-Owned. A _ Westinghouse 
spokesman denied new factories were being 
erected, declaring that “there is no aban- 
doning.” The Navy owns the plants, he 
said, and there is no provision for the 
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company to purchase them. 

A GE official said the plants were 
constructed to meet wartime conditions. 
“We are planning,” he added, “to meet 
peacetime conditions such as accessibility 
to raw materials, proximity to markets, 
transportation and cost. Also we have to 
seek areas where help is available.” 


Trigger Happy 


Word spread among Tulsa, Okla., 
kids—but fast! For the first time since 
Pearl Harbor, a dime store was selling 
metal toy guns, the kind that shoot paper 
caps. 

Sales were brisk until Fire Marshal 
George Askew stepped in, called a halt. 
Askew said the guns were “dangerous 
weapons,” because sparks from the caps 
can cause fires. His advice to Tulsa’s 
“Cops-and-Robbers” set: “Buy water pis- 
tols—they can’t start a fire.” 


Hands Across the Wall 


“Can I send $10 to a needy woman 
whose son has been killed overseas,” asked 
a prisoner of Warden Joseph W. Sanford 
of the Atlanta, Ga., Federal penitentiary. 

Surprised at this request, Warden 
Sanford gave his permission. The story 
spread among the 2,000-odd convicts, and 
talk crystallized into the Atlanta Welfare 
Club, a charity organization operated by 
inmates to help needy persons outside. 

Donations. Atlanta social workers are 
mighty proud of the club. It has collected 
more than $4,000 from its members, has 
given financial assistance, ranging from 
$2 to $50, to 733 destitute individuals, 

Eugene Goodwyn, chief parole officer, 
represents the club outside the prison 
walls, makes the necessary bank deposits 
and withdrawals. Martha Dennison of the 
Red Cross locates the needy families from 
which the club selects those it will help. 

Explaining that many cases cannot 
be helped by established agencies for vari- 
ous reasons, a social worker added: 
“When everything else fails, we always 





know we can depend on the boys out at 
the penitentiary.” 


Hunters Tracked Down 


Folks in Orangetown, N. Y., lived a 
pretty quiet life, except on Sundays. On 
that day you’d see them falling flat on 
their faces, ducking pellets from hunters’ 
shotguns or squirming in their pews when 
shot rattled against church walls. 

When irate citizens put the heat on 
Police Chief Fred Kennedy, that official 
brooded long and hard. Finally he found 
what he wanted in the State penal code, 
a law prohibiting “all shooting, hunting, 
gaming, disturbance of the peace on the 
first day of the week.”’ 

Result. The next Sunday Kennedy 
was out bright and early. He tracked 
down so hunters, read them the riot act, 
told them to tell their fellow hunters. 
Orangetown, on Sundays, is quiet again. 


It Comes Out Here 


Harry E. Spahr, safety service direc- 
tor of Wilmington, Ohio, came up with a 
Rube Goldberg-like device to clear leaves 
from the streets. 

Using a blower from an ensilage cut- 
ter, Spahr built a king-sized vacuum 
cleaner that sucks up leaves, shreds them, 
dumps them into a truck. The machine 
costs about $150, picks up as many leaves 
in 15 minutes as two men can shovel in 
two hours. And the shredded leaves pack 
down so that one truck holds the equiva- 
lent of 12 truckloads of shoveled leaves. 

Only trouble was the sweeper occa- 
sionally picked up rocks that played hob 
with the works, By next fall, Spahr 
hopes to have a solution for that. 


Helpmate 


Lt. Clifford L. Ashton, 36, was just 
a practicing lawyer when he left Salt Lake 
City in 1943 to serve in the Army’s Judge 
Advocate division in the Philippines. 
When he comes hore he’ll find himself 
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BEHIND PRISON WALLS. Miss Dennison (in Red Cross uniform) reports to Atlanta Welfare Club. 
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VICTORY SMILE, Mrs. Ashton elects a judge. 


sitting on the bench of the Salt Lake City 
court. 

Ashton owes his election to his pretty 
29-year-old wife who jumped into the ring 
against experienced politicians, beat them 
at their own game, won national promi- 
nence and a Hollywood bid for her story. 

Ridiculed. Opponents _ snickered 
when she opened her campaign, but Mrs. 
Ashton, mother of two, didn’t have time 
to listen. She tramped through office 
buildings, wrote 6,000 letters, made 20,000 
phone calls with the aid of family and 
friends. 

In the primaries Ashton polled 4,700 
votes, enough to qualify but not enough 
to win. Then Mrs. Ashton really got busy 
and when the finals were in Ashton won 
hands down with 16,000 votes. 

Even the confident Mrs. Ashton was 
surprised at the margin of victory. Be- 
sieged by reporters, she said: “It’s Cliff's 
Story—tell about him, not me.” 

When a Hollywood agent bid for 
movie rights to the Ashton story, her reply 
was: “There'll be no answer until Cliff 
gets home from Leyte.” 


Try, Try Again 

Give W. J. Minton of Sherman, Tex., 
credit for trying. 

He ran for governor in 1944, got 8,537 
votes out of 823,460 cast. Far from be- 
ing discouraged, he has announced he'll 
run again in 1946. 


Treasury Salute ~~ 


The 1,600 residents of Addison Town- 
ship, Wis., own $1.1 million in U. S. 
bonds, an average of $687.50 per capita. 

For patriotic achievement Addison 
citizens got a Treasury Dept. citation. 

All but two of the town’s 232 fami- 
lies are of German extraction, and 90% 
of the bond sales at the town’s bank are 
made in the German language. 
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Books Not Guns 


Seven out of ro of the nation’s more 
than 1.1 million teachers oppose compul- 
sory military training, the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee heard as it lum- 
bered through the fifth week of hearings 
on this white-hot issue, 

These figures were given by Dr. Don- 
ald DuShane of: the National Education 
Association, spearhead of an attack by 
educators on legislation recommended by 
President Truman (PATHFINDER, Oct. 31). 

Proposal. Dr. DuShane suggested 
the $3 billion yearly outlay to finance 
training could better be used to support a 
program of education, health and recrea- 
tion. That much money, he said, would: 

Build a 10-room school, a $50,000 
library, a $150,000 hospital, employ 10 
full-time health doctors and nurses, maine 
tain one psychiatric and behavior clinic, 
provide to full-time recreation and juven- 
ile guidance workers, and purchase 10 
modern school buses in every county in 
the U. S. each year. 

Other Uses. It would also: Bring all 
schools up to a reasonable standard of 
efficiency; provide free education for 3 
million children under 18, not now in 
school; meet the payroll of to instructors 
in one junior college in every county; 
provide expense-paid, three-year post- 
graduate courses for 10,000 selected stu- 
dents each year; pay full maintenance and 
tuition at college for one year for the 
900,000 to be drafted annually; erect a 
$750,000 trade and technical school in 
each Congressional district every year— 
and leave an unspent balance of $15.3 
million. 


Diploma Decree 


The war was over. Dr. Clement T. 
Malan, state superintendent of education, 
made that plain when he ordered Indiana 
high school principals to stop giving diplo- 
mas to boys leaving school to enter the 
armed forces, 

Under revised Selective Service regu- 
lations, boys who enter high school before 
reaching 18 can have inductions post- 
poned until they quit school, are gradu- 
ated, or reach 20. Those who enlist before 
finishing high school forfeit their rights 
to diplomas, Dr. Malan declared. 

Schools found guilty of giving diplo- 
mas to boys before they finish prescribed 
high school work face the loss of their 
rightful share of state educational funds, 
Malan warned. 


Character Study 


It was a worried group of city offi- 
cials who got together in Birmingham, 
Ala., in 1923, to combat an epidemic of 
juvenile delinquency. 
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The suggestion was made that public 
schools devote more time to character 
education. They did, and in 15 years 
child crime dropped 30%, continued to 
drop during the war years, in spite of an 
upward trend of delinquency in the VU, S. 
as a whole. 

The program was built around 12 
character development factors: Health, 
sportsmanship, work; beauty, thrift, cour- 
tesy, love of nature, worthy use of leisure, 
service, scientific curiosity, co-operation, 
self-reliance. Each was singled out for 
emphasis for a full year, being plugged in 
and out of the classroom. Ministers, news- 
paper editors, and parent-teacher groups 
helped out. 

Examples: Work projects encouraged 
students to help parents and néighbors 
around the homes; work together in keep- 
ing school rooms and grounds neat and 
tidy. Banking and budgeting groups or- 
ganized as a part of a thrift-teaching 
project, doubled school bank deposits dur- 
ing five depression years. 

The whole city is character-minded 
now, school officials explained proudly. 


Always on the Spot 


Like Mary’s lamb, Billy Boughner’s 
dog “Spot” followed him to school one 
day. But “Spot” became a regular pupil. 

It started three years ago when 
“Spot,” a big friendly dog of uncertain 
parentage, defied all efforts to keep him 
at home and trotted right into school be- 
hind his young master. 

As in the case of the lamb, it was 
against the rule, so Teacher Florence 
Smith ejected him. But he raised such an 
uproar she relented. 

Fixture. “Spot” became a daily fix- 
ture and Mrs. Smith now issues him a 
monthly report card on behavior and at- 
tendance which he takes home to be 
signed. So far this year, “Spot” hasn’t 
been absent or tardy. 
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PUPIL'S PET. "Spot" learns three arfs in school. 














AND WITH THEM OUR THANKS 


BIE 


With best wishes for a happy 
holiday season, we extend to 
everyone our sincere appre- 
ciation for your cooperation 
during the difficult war years. 

Your patience lessened the 
tremendous job which con- 
fronted us. Now, with the re- 
turn of peace, we will devote 
all our efforts and nation- 
wide facilities to the sole 
purpose of providing a fine 


transportation service. 


Qustise 
I GENCY 
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Th iS Cl to Santa Claus in 1855. The Christmas spirit reigns the year 
ere a Santa aus. It's an Indiana around in Santa Claus. Children come from afar to visit the | 
town of 250, only place in the world named for jolly St. Nick. town’s Candy Castle and Enchanted Village. At Yuletide the / 
Founded 99 years ago as Santa Fe, the town’s name was changed Santa Claus postmark goes around the world. 
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MAIN ST. The town’s only general store (left) houses a two-room postoffice FOR SANTA. Children all over U. S. write 
which hums at Christmas. It can handle 65,000 pieces of mail daily. to Santa. Postmasters send letters to Indiana. 








POSTMARK. Gifts and letters flow throuch HELPERS. Busy Santa needs lots of help. Members of town’s American 


postoflice, are stamped with Santa’s trademark. Legion post help answer his mail, see that he learns what youngsters want. 
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KIDS’ DELIGHT. Two of the many children who visit Santa ON THE DOUBLE. Some kids take it on the run to see replicas 
Claus each year start a tour of the Enchanted Village. of all the legendary figures of Santa Claus land. 
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CANDY CASTLE. They go up the steps into this fairy- WISHING WELL At this popular spot each youngster drops a penny 


book-castle with candystick turrets. and makes a wish. Many come true on the night before Christmas. 


KRIS KRINGLE. Jim Yellig, town’s official San- SCHOOL DAYS. Santa’s helpers go to school, too. This one is being told how 


ta, greets visitors at Enchanted Village. to climb out of a fireplace. Graduates of school help in stores ‘til Santa arrives. 


Acme, International, Harold M. Lambert 
FAN MAIL. When there are no youngsters to entertain, Santa SHRINE. Santa Claus statue on the outskirts of town is last 
Yellig takes it easy by the pot-bellied stove and reads his mail. stop for sight-seeing children. It was erected in 1935. 
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Gone to the Dogs 


Eighteen years ago Clarence F. 
Gaines, well known sportsman and dog 
fancier, milled cattle and poultry feed i 
Sherburne, N. Y. For a hobby, he raised 
dogs. : 

Not satisfied with available dog 
foods, he began to experiment—first in 
his wife’s kitchen, then at the mill and in 
laboratories. Soon he developed a bal- 
anced dog diet that proved itself in field 
trials and highly competitive dog shows. 

Dog breeders and veterinarians be- 
gan to query him, created such a demand 
for his dog food that he made it his busi- 
ness. 

Job Maker. Today Gaines’ dog food 
is America’s best seller. His idea created 
jobs where none existed before; made 
work for farmers, stockmen, wholesalers, 
retailers, many others in various parts of 
the country. 


Sweet Success 


Armed with an idea and a $1o recipe, 
Robert Morris, 25-year-old Houston, Tex., 
veteran, went into the candy business. 
He calls his business Unique Treats; his 
specialty, creme de pralines. 

Engineer-trained, Morris abandoned 
his trade because he wanted to be in busi- 
ness for himself. “Now I’m president, 
cook, delivery boy and manager,” he said. 
“Some day I'll have a big business.” 


Morris bought his patented recipe for 
his specialty when he was in the service. 
It looked like something that would put 
him in business without any indebtedness. 
He had never cooked except on occasions 
when he “whipped up a batch of fudge.” 

Expansion. Early sales have been 
to Houston drug stores. Customers com- 
ing back for more proved the worth of his 
product. Next thing Morris wants to do 
is expand his business, make other deli- 
cacies, all “unusual and delicious like 
creme de pralines.” 


Holly Farmers 


Before Ambrose and Helen Brownell, 
Milwaukie, Ore., got into the holly bust- 
ness they had a chicken farm. Each 
Christmas they mailed holly to prospec- 
tive chicken customers. Enthusiastic re- 
plies convinced them they should special- 
ize in holly. 

The big problem was to grow berries 
that would mature some weeks before 
Christmas. After years of experimenting, 
the Brownells developed a tree which 
yielded berries in November. Since then 
1,500 cuttings for new trees have been 
taken annually from this one tree. The 
parent tree is still flourishing after 20 
years, yields 1,500 cuttings annually. 

The Brownells call this strain “Brow- 
nell’s Red Early Holly.” They cut from 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, tell their workers “if 
you wouldn’t send the spray to your 
mother, don’t put it in the crate.” 

Hormones. To keep holly fresh in 


transit it is given a hormone bath, packed 
soaking wet in crates lined with water- 
proof paper. 
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QUINT CALVES. There's no more peace and quiet around Leo Schmoldt's farm, Fairbury, Nebr., 
since one of his red farm cows gave birth to five calves. Born Nov. 20, the quints are now known 


as the BIG FIVE—United States, Russia, China, France and England. They are sheltered in @ 


building but can be viewed through windows. Schmoldt, the proud owner, is at left. Agriculture 
officials say it isn't the first case in history, but may be the second. 
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Prices range from $10 for a 24-in. 
wreath to $5 for 16-in. This year to car- 
loads were shipped to all parts of the 
country, more than 1,000 orders were un- 
filled. ‘Properly cared for, holly trees 
will gross around $1,500 an acre,” say the 
Brownells, who have 60 acres. 


Reconversion 


Maguire Industries, Inc., Greenwich, 
Conn., converted to radio manufacture 
after producing two million Thompson 
guns for the war, but thanks to two small 
boys they’re still turning out “tommy” 
guns, this time of wood. 

When John and Bob Pelton, age 9 
and 10, begged for a real gun their uncle, 
Stoddard Pelton, a company accountant, 
had a pattern-maker turn out wooden 
duplicates for them. These looked so 
much like the real thing Pelton persuaded 
company officials to make thousands for 
Christmas sale. Noise-making instruments 
make them sputter, give them that rat-a- 
tat-tat kids like, 


Farm Market 


The farmer has more money than ever 
before and his buying power will absorb 
“everything that can be made available 
for an indefinite period,” according to 
farm newspapers in the Midwest. 

Government officials estimate the 
1945 farm income at $25.2 billion. The 
prediction for 1946 is $22.4 billion, de- 
spite reductions in government payments. 
Said one farm daily: 

“There is not a farm that does not 
need something that has been unavailable 
during the last few years. Farmers need 
new buildings, repairs to old, new equip- 
ment, farm machinery of all kinds, radios, 
refrigerators, deep freeze units, wash- 
ing machines, fencing, automobiles by the 
tens of thousands.” 

Guarantee. Another factor: The 
government guarantees the farmer prices, 
at no lower than 90% of parity, on all 
commodities he was asked to produce 
more of during the war. The guarantee 
does not expire until Jan. 1948. 

This means the U. S. is committed to 
keeping farm prices above the minimum 
levels which guarantee the farmer suffi- 
cient income from the sale of his products 
to operate at a profit. 


What to See 


What Next, Corporal !4argrove? 
(M-G-M). Fast and merry is the pace of 
this sequel to Marion Hargrove’s famous 
story of G.I. training. Robert Walker, 
Keenan Wynn and Jean Porter are wound 
up in the French setting for American 
Army activity spiked with humor. There 
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CPL. HARGROVE: Robert Walker, Jean Porter. 


laughs galore and little shooting. 

My Name is Julia Ross (Columbia). 
One of the best themes for mystery dra- 
mas with the psychological twist—that of 
a character’s identity being robbed—is the 
basis for this tale of intrigue. The desper- 
tion and torture resulting for the girl in- 
volved is well played by Nina Foch, with 
Dame May Whitty acting in suspenseful 
fashion. Grown-up excitement results. 

Hold That Blonde (Paramount). 
The blonde is Veronica Lake in a better 
role than those recently assigned her. Eddie 
Bracken makes the comedy, which some- 
times seems hard work. 

Allotment Wives (Monogram). Sec- 
ond in a series exposing rackets, this shows 
unscrupulous young women collect 
Government allotment and_ insurance 
checks by ruse. Kay Francis, as central 
figure in the game of bigamy, is rather 
miscast; however, the story is timely and 
offers exciting moments with extortion, 
kidnapping and murder. 

She Went to the Races (M-G-M). 
Lady Luck being lassoed with the aid of 
science is the keynote of this race-track 
scream fare. Frances Gifford and James 


are 


how 


Craig come into the romantic money. Ed- 
mund Gwenn, Reginald Owen, Charles 
Halton and Sig Rumann are the slightly 


crackpot professors who try to 
the sport of kings. 

House of Dracula (Universal). If 
you like horror pictures, this is one for 
you, with the combined resurrection of 
Dracula, Frankenstein and the Werewolf. 
Not so good for children. 

Danger Signal (Warner Bros.). 
There is tension, and well-built suspense, 
too, in this piece of good cinematic crafts- 
manship. Based on Phyllis Bottome’s psy- 
chological novel, we see some fine script- 
ing and directing. Faye Emerson and 
Zachary Scott give excellent characteriza- 
tions. 

Mexicana (Republic). This is a 
pleasant romantic musical, with Tito Gui- 
melodious voice 


“dope out” 


zar’s vying with Con- 
stance Moore’s. Bright entertainment for 
the family. 





| goods to buy. 50th year. 


| Stephenson System of Foot Correction 


ROLL DEVELOPE 


Reprints 4c. 





l—- Peter PAIN 
PUMMELS YOU 
WITH MEAN 


nyeeyo a= 
ACHE... 


- RUB IN 


Ben-Ga 


QUICK 


pain - relieving 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve 
muscular ache and pain—be- 
cause it contains two famous 


ingredients 


known to every doctor. Yes, 
Ben-Gay contains up to 24% 
times more of these tested in- 


gredients — methyl 


salicylate 


and menthol — than five other 


widely offered rub- ins. 


No 


wonder it’s so fast, so soothing! 


Get genuine Ben-Gay. 


Ben-GAY_—THE oRIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


For PAIN 


g eT QUICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 
oth Drops! “Cavity Tx vothache’ frequently strikes at 
' mehe Be prepared. Buy either package from your 


druggist today. Keep it handy. Follow 


Cc. 8. Dent & Cx 


TOOTH CUM ¢ 
TOOTH DROPS 


directions. Cinemnati 


DENTS 


TRY THIS EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY TO 


MORE ATTRACTIVE HAIR 


For richer-looking, more lustrous hair, massage 
scalp with Cuticura Ointment to stimulate circula- 
tion and loosen dandruff. Later, shampoo with Cuti- 
cura Soap. Today buy fragrant, mildly medicated 


CUTIC 2 RA OINTMENT 
DO DOYO! tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 


fession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
w weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
oe chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
Write for Free Booklet. 


19 Back Bay, Beston, Mass. 














WANT a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
‘hen become a foot correc- 





8 PRINTS AND 2 
PROFESSIONAL 


ENLARGEMENTS 
16 exposure rolls—16 
prints, 4 enlargements 60c. We make 


genuine mat enlargements. 3 Oc 


PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP, LaCrosse, Wise. 


J ‘RHEUMATiSM | 
NEURALGIA 
AND COLDS 








THERE'S ALSO 
> MILD BEN-GAY 
{ FOR CHILDREN 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 

OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACH 

CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 
MUSIC CATALOG 


FRE over 1300 pieces 


Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces for piano, violin 
and voice in World Famous McKinley Sheet Music and Book 
Editions—the teacher’s standard for nearly 50 years. Spien- 
did arrangements. Every music lover should have copy. Write 
today enciosing 5 cent stamp for return postage. Dept. 324: 


Mcl KI NLEY PuBusners. inc. 




















425 S. Wabash, Chicago 5 


COMPLETE HOME- 
STUDY COURSES 
and self-instruction 
books, slightly used 
Sold, rented, ex- 
changed. All subjects 
Satisfaction guaran- 





teed. Cash paid for used courses. Full details and 92 e 
illustrated bai ain catalog : REE W rite toda (NEL ON 
COMPANY, at & Wabash. Dept. 2- -27, Cc leago 4h. 
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BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS 


75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $1.50 
delivered—send cash, stamps, check, t 
order. C. 0. D. 21 cents extra. Money bac 


guarantee. Order early—NOW 
POTTER, 182 MN. Main, Sapuipe, Okla. 
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«Sorry, not 
available now 


because of 


the. war. 


— but coming back soon! 


Shortages of materials prevented 
manufacture of Wellington Pipes 
during the war. Early in 1946, 
however, materials should be 
available again, so that we shall 
soon be resuming production of 
Wellington, deservedlyAmerica’s 
favorite pipe for over 50 years. 














What "4 Ahead por 


STOCKS 


in 1946? 


Is an Inflation Boom ahead? 
What Stocks are most undervalued? 
What outlook for Rails, Utilities? 


NITED’S: Annual Forecast, just 

issued, answers these and other 
questions of vital importance to busi- 
nessmen and investors. This consensus 
of the country’s leading authorities on 
General Business, Retail Trade, Cor- 
porate Earnings, Inflation, Money Rates, 
Stocks and Bonds, is a valuable guide 
to profits in the New Year. Also— 


20 Outstanding Stocks 


Includes 10 “Quality Growth” issues for 
income and appreciation; also 10 under- 
valued stocks in the low and medium- 
priced field for maximum appreciation. 


Yours with a Months“ Trial” 


Test the accuracy of UNITED advices 
for yourself. We will send to new 
readers the Annual Forecast with list of 
20 Outstanding Stocks for 1946 and 
the weekly UNITED Service for one 
full month for only $1. 


Send $1 for Bulletin PF-4 
Unitep BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A e Boston 16, Mass. 
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” 


. and | say that was NOT a stop street.” 


Pronunciation Lesson 


If I could sneak close up behind 
Those mutts—Oh, how I'd swat ’em! 
I mean those radio boys who say, 
“Abzorb” and ‘“Ultimottum!” 
Myrtle Moore 


“Why did you break your engage- 
ment to Jim?” 

“Oh, he ‘told me he was connected 
with the movies, and the very next day I 
saw him driving a furniture truck!” 


“Now, can any of you pupils tell me 
how iron was first discovered?” 

“Yes, Teacher, my dad said they 
smelt it.” 


“T was mighty sorry to see your hus- 
band leave right in the middle of my 
sermon this morning, Mrs. Sharpe. I trust 
it was nothing serious?” 

“Oh, it was nothing serious. The 
poor dear just has a bad habit of walking 
in his sleep!” 


An old colored preacher had preached 
all year and received only about $50 for 
his services. A friend said to him: “Uncle 
Mose, $50 certainly isn’t much for a year’s 
preaching!” 

“Naw, suh,” Uncle Mose replied, 
“but you oughta heerd de preachin’ dey 
got!” 


A Scotchman strayed from his local 
church to visit another. His preacher 
took him to task. “Why weren’t you at 
the kirk on Sunday?” he asked. 

“T was at Mr. MacDougal’s kirk,” the 
Scot replied. 

“Well, I don’t like you running about 
to strange kirks,” said the preacher. “Not 
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that I object to your hearing Mr. Mac- 
Dougal, but I am sure you wudna like 
your sheep straying into strange pas- 
tures!” 

The Scot bristled and replied: “I 
wudna care a grain, sir, if it was better 
grass!” 


A Sunday-school teacher had just 
finished the lesson in which she mentioned 
separating the sheep from the goats, when 
witty Willie popped up with the question: 
“Say teacher, would I be numbered among 
the sheep or the goats?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because I’m not sure what I am. 
Ma says I’m her ‘little lamb,’ but Dad 
calls me ‘the kid.’ ” 


A friend asked Buck Jones, “How’s 
your Ma?” 

“Terrible,” said Buck. 
chronic frontal sinusitis.” 

“Good Lord, where did she get that?” 

“From her cousin’s medical book.” 


“She’s got 


“You never remember our wedding 
anniversary, Harold.” 

“Oh yes I do, dear. According to 
your present age, it occurred when you 
were three years old.” 





Brain Teaser No. 112 

How high must 
an aviator rise above 
the surface of the 
earth to bring one- 
thousandth of the 
surface of the earth 
into view? Assume the earth is a sphere 
of radius 4,000 miles. 

Solution to No. 111 

The distance will be the height of a 
regular tetrahedron whose edges are equal 
to the diameter of the balls plus the 
diameter of a ball. 

The height of a regular tetrahedron 
is the square root of % times an edge. 

Hence the distance is 2.5 times the 
square root of 4 plus 2.5. 

This givés about 4.54 inches. 





“Go back and come in right.” 














FOR YOUR BOY OR GIRL 


THIS 24-PAGE BOOKLET— HAND-~ 
SOMELY ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOR, 






Here’s a Christmas Gift—at 
no cost or obligation to you 
—to entertain, fascinate, in- 
spire your children. In 24 
color-packed pages, this 
booklet is a real gold mine 
of information. Get it for 
your children in time for 
Christmas — absolutely free. 
Mail coupon below at once 


Booklet pages token straight from the great Book of Knowledge. The 
children’s encyclopedia! See what the free booklet gives you! 


BRILLIANT TROPICAL BIRDS + THE SCIENCE OF ELECTRONICS + SCENES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS « SOUTH AMERICAN INDIAN TYPES + FISH IN GORGEOUS 
COLOR + AMERICAN NAVAL HEROES «+ STORY OF THE WILLOW PATTERN «+ 
LUXURY OF MODERN TRAVEL + CAN WE BELIEVE OUR EYES + SAVING LIVES IN 
SUBMARINE DISASTERS «+ HOW TELEVISION WORKS ¢ THIRTEEN CENTURIES OF 


BUILDING « COMPOSERS OF GREAT MUSIC + MAGNIFICENT RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS 

GREAT EVENTS AND DATES OF WORLD WAR Ii j i | ) BOO k () Ik 
“MORE WONDERFUL THAN ALADDIN’S LAMP” —that truly describes the 24 
thrilling book-size pages of this lavishly illustrated free booklet. These fas- 


cinating sampling pages show you what a breathless world of wonder The 
Book of Knowledge itself unfolds for your child 

LOWELL THOMAS SAYS: “I have been spending some profitable hours 
reading The Book of Knowledge, and found it a vast and fascinating store- 


house of information.’’ Here are the mysteries of science—explained in such 
crystal-clear, ‘‘story book’’ fashion that your child’s mind soaks them up 
like a thirsty blotter The fascinating marvels of the earth, of plant life and 
of animal life are revealed in the most interesting way imaginable! There are 
over 15,000 pictures in The Book of Knowledge, 3,400 of them in mag- 
nificent full color and gravure 

In 17 great departments, your child meets the imperishable treasures of 
the world. Yes, many a child has to be ‘‘coaxed”’ to study, but no child has 
to be coaxed to plunge deep into the enthralling pages of The Book of 
Knowledge! Through 17 breathlessly interesting departments your boy or 
girl will learn how governments work ,,. the fundamentals of economics 
and business. History —geography—art—music—sculpture—are presented 
in a way that rivals the excitement of a radio serial. The Book of Knowledge 
unfolds a triumphant pageant of world-famous people to kindle your child’s 
imagination. And in the “‘Things to Make and Do’’ department there’s 
constructive entertainment for endless leisure hours. 


Higher grodes at school — prepores for future success 


LEWIS M. TERMAN, Child Psychologist, says: ‘‘A goodly proportion of the 
gifted children I have been studying seem to have been brought up on The 
Book of Knowledge.’’ The Book of Knowledge 1s not only an active help 
for your children today—zin school, at camp, in outside activities— but a 
vital stepping stone to tomorrow. And today especially, when you barely 
have the time to answer your children’s questions—even about the things 
you know best—The Book of Knowledge is advisor, mentor, teacher and 
inspiring friend! And it may uncover a talent—in literature, art, science or 
education— that even you did not suspect your child had! 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


I want my child to have your beautiful full color booklet, 
*“‘More Wonderful Than Aladdin’s Lamp,’’ without cost or 
obligation on my part. I understand that it contains many 
pages taken from the newest edition of The Book of Knowledge 


Please mail it to me at your expense. 


There are...... children in my family, ages 
Check here if you own The Book of Knowledge 0 
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Address. . . ee Sa ene 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET AT ONCE — You still 
have time to get your copy before Christmas 
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SPARK PLUGS 


“Cain’t hide dirt under Lightnin’, Willie . . . he gits up most every day.” 


FIX DIRTY SPARK PLUGS THE "PLUG-CHEK" WAY 


Cleaning a spark plug often isn't enough. The plugs may 
be faulty, the wrong type or improperly gapped. Auto-Lite .- 
“Plug-Chek” inspection service is the quick and accurate ad 
way to find what corrections should be made to improve 
gas mileage up to 12%, according to tests made by the “*\ 
American Automobile Association. eit 809 P.M. E. T. 

Have your spark plugs inspected the “Plug-Chek” way by 
your friendly Auto-Lite dealer. But if new plugs are needed, The MUTOLITE Radio Show 
ask for Auto-Lite spark plugs—they’re ignition engineered. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO © Merchandising Division @ TORONTO, ONTARIO with HELEN FORREST « GORDON JENKINS’ ORCHESTRA 


REMEMBER... WHEREVER YOU GO, BUY AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS. THEY'RE IGNITION ENGINEERED 





